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DECEMBER, 1904. 


- Se ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CARILLON,” by Alfred 
g Rowland, D.D. 
‘* SUNDAY IN HYDE PARK,” by J. Keighley 
i Snowden. 
% ’ 4 ay “YE OLDEN YULE TYDE.” 


‘“* BINNEY AT THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE,” 
by Dr. Guinness Rogers. 

“THE SECRET OF THE TURRET,” Serial 
Story, by Ethel F. Heddle. 

‘THE MASTER BUILDER,” by the Queen of 
Roumania ; HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF BOW CHURCH; RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SAMUEL SMILES; KINGSLEY AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, [and other Important 
Articles for old and young by well-known writers. 
Fully Illustrated. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 


No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 








Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


Dellolous for Breakfast & after Dinner 











BOYRIL 

















ADAMS’ errs 
trial of its virtues, 

Tue Queen. 

Beautifies the 

cemplexion 





In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEB 
The Oldest and Best. 
feel no hesitation in pond 
commending it to all 
Seapentves * 
For FURNITURE, BROWN a 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
@ooDs 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
removes all cuta- 
neous defects, 
and _ produces 
licate skin. | 


2/3 and 4/6 
Of Stores and Chemists 
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KALYDOR 











For Christmas Presents 















“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


Made in Three Sizes, 





Prices from 


10/6 


The 
“SWAN” 
& is well named 

for its rapid 
easy movement, 

and there ‘tis no 
other Fountain Pen 
“ quite as good.” 


> 
A 





Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93 Cheapside, E.C. 


95a, Regent Street, % 
3 Exchange Biot, MANCHESTER, 
and Bren Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


NEW YORK cal CHICAGO, 

















All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month 
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The cost That’s the Ns i DEET. ES 
| (ere dN eYo\ 
true test AXE By 
of economy. SU OSE 
j GA itNuss CHAPS IRRITATION. TAN. be and 
, i. KEEPS the SKIN SOFT, 
Judged by this () SMOOTH, and WHITE, 


all Seasons. DELIGHTFULLY SOOTHING and 


at 
ff REFRESHING after Cycling, Motoring, Dancing, & 


standard there is no LT seats, 1/-, 1/0, 050 GE cack o7 all Chorstate ond Stores 


a or post-free from M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM 











more economical 


Cocoa than Flannelette. 














If purchasers of this useful material for under- 
wear all the year round would buy the best 
English make, which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they . 
undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 
ocoa ||| Horrockses’ 
ELECT 
aT 
Flannelettes 
A XX Ib. tin makes more than 30 LARGE made by the manusacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 


Twills and Sheetings, 
CUPS of delicious cocoa. 

















are thebest | 
**HORROCKSES ” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 

















THE SUFFERINGS OF THE POOR 





HELP is urgently asked for to enable the Salvation Army to alleviate the distress of the 


thousands of poor people who apply daily for work and assistance. 


Special efforts are being 


made on an extensive scale to help unemployed workmen who have not yet lost their homes, 
and those-absolutely homeless and starving. Thousands of slum children are provided with 
wholesome breakfasts daily at one farthing each. Temporary shelters and workshops have 
been opened to assist the homeless and unemployed, and destitute wanderers are fed with soup 
and bread at 2 o’clock each morning. The work is entirely dependent upon contributions from 





the public and must cease unless help is received. 





Please address aid—most gratefully received—to: Mrs. Bootu,: 101 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C. Cross cheques “ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch.” 








Sunday Magazine Quarterly Exa 


minations 


Award of Prizes July to September Competition 


Either the questions set in this examination 
were easier than usual, or the average of work on 
the part of competitors has been much higher 
than hitherto, for no fewer than sixty-one 
readers succeeded in obtaining the greatest 
possible number of marks: eighteen. This 
being the last examination of its kind, we have 
decided to add more than a sovereign to the 
three pounds ten offered and each successful 
competitor will receive a Postal Order for one 
shilling and sixpence. The names of the prize- 
winners are as follows :— 

E. Ratcliffe, 3 Jennier road, Stoke Newington, 
N.; Mrs. F. Adcock, 33 Avenue road, Grant- 
ham; Mrs. H. King, 4 Cross street ,Reading ; 
“ Abo ”’ (kindly send in name and address) ; Miss 
Haines, Leominster, Waldegrove road, Tedding- 
ton; T. H. Killingbeck, Llwyn Crescent, Abbey 
road, Llangollen; Miss Parker, Buckstone, 
Rawdon, nr. Leeds; Miss A. Warner, Bourne- 
side, Broxbourne, Herts.; “‘ Brum” (kindly 
send in name and address); Mrs. Leatham, 
Navara, Chichester Park, Belfast ; Miss Prout, 
Blencathra, 55 Alexandra road, Reading; Miss 
Grant, 7 Royal Circus, Edinburgh ; E. Smith, 3 
Moor View terrace, Mutley, Plymouth; Feudal 
System (kindly send in name and address) ; Miss 
Jock, The Manse, Glenkindie, Aberdeenshire ; 
Famine (kindly send in name and address) ; Miss 
Goodwin, Midland house, Loughborough, Leices- 
tershire; Fern (kindly send in name and ad- 
dress); Miss Hall, 2 Heath terrace, Milverton, 
Leamington; F. C. Kingham, The Sycamores, 
Whitchurch, Aylesbury, Bucks. ; Grafton (kindly 
send in name and address); Miss Price, Bourn, 
Trewartha Park, Weston-super-Mare; B. Bur- 
ton, Clowes villa, Smedley street, Matlock ; Miss 
Stoney, Fashinny Rectory, co. Longford, Ire- 
land ; Miss Wright, Grecian villa, Geraro road, 
Weston-super-Mare ; Jem (kindly send name and 
address); “‘ Kandy,” 3 Effingham lawn, Folkes- 
stone road, Dover; Miss Nash, St. Milburgh’s, 
Much Wenlock ; Lettice (kindly send in name 

nd address) ; Miss Wilson, Bannockburn house, 


Bannockburn, Scotland; Lorelei (kindly send 
in name and address) ; Miss Sims, 14 The Halve, 
Trowbridge; “‘ Mesp,” 124 New London road, 
Chelmsford; ‘‘ Maidenhair,” Tudor House, 
Colyton, S. Devon; Miss I. B. Snow, 88 Church 
road, Richmond, Surrey; A. E. Mitchell, 47 
King street, Peterhead, Scotland; Miss Taylor, 
Rockleaze, Sandown, Isle of Wight ; L. Short, 
Kilrush, Arnison road, E. Moseley, Surrey ; 
Perce-neige (kindly send in name and address) ; 
Miss F. Toplis, 60 Crouch hill, N.; Pastorella 
(kindly send in name and address) ; Miss Gifford, 
Togher house, Hollymount, co. Mayo; Miss 
Knocker, 2 The Firs, Castle Eve, Parkstone, 


Dorset ; K. Newton, 148 Brunswick road,, Shef- 
field; Mr. Wilson, 26 Southbrook road, Lee, 
S.E.; J. A. Hewitt, 100 Bothwell street, Glas- 
gow; Miss Wilson, Hill park, Bannockburn 
N.B,; Miss Trent, Berry cottage, Holt, nr. 


Trowbridge, Wilts. ; Rose (kindly send in name 
and address); Sesame Searchlight (kindly send 
in name and address); ‘“ St. Patrick,’’ S. Dal- 
mazzo de Tenda, Italy ; Miss Lockhart, Lanark 
house, Hadley Wood, Middlesex ; J. A. Young, 
Ashburn, Alloa; Miss Paxton, Summerhill 
terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed ; Miss Wakeman, 44 
Agamimnon road, West Hampstead; Miss 
Bourn, 8 Westbourne place, Clifton, Bristol ; 
Mrs. McGlynn, Seabourne, Christchurch, Hants. ; 
Miss Lyne, Turyedown, Highfield, Southampton ; 
Mrs. Cattermole, Eleigh Water, Chard, Somer 
set ; C. W. Smith, The Stores, Stokesby, Great 
Yarmouth; E. H. S. Davenport, Christ Church 
Vicarage, Malvern. 

The limited space at our disposal renders it 
impossible to publish the names and marks of 
the unsuccessful competitors. The correct solu- 
tions of the September questions were: Asyn- 
cutus; Dimon; Medad; Eran. It must be 
distinctly understood that no correspondence 
can be entered into respecting the examinations. 


It is not proposed to continue these compe- 
titions. 











<siGINAL Aw. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CGHLORODYNE 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, &c., 
Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. 








Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, & 4/6. 














Send for free pamphlet on 
Infant Feeding and Management. 
issued by ALLEN &HANBURYS Ltd. 
Plough Court. Lombard St.LONDON, 
Mnfrs of The ALLENBURYS FOODS. 








Sherlock Holmes’ 
Last Farewell ! 


Few indeed will read the above without 

regret. But to all things comes an end, 

and Sir A. Conan Doyle has at last 

decided that the story he has written 
for the 


GRAND XMAS 
DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF THE 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


will positively be the last ‘* Sherlock 
Holmes '’ Story he will ever write. It 
is entitled ‘‘The Adventure of the 
Cecond Stain. 
Besides Sir A. Conan Doyle’s great 
attraction, many other writers of dis- 
tinction have contributed delightful 
stories to this Double Number, promi- 
nent among whom are the following :— 
E. W. Hornung, Morley Roberts. 
W. W. Jacobs, WinifredGraham, 
Max Pemberton, J. J. Bell, and 
Robert Barr, Sarah Bernhardt. 


Price One Shilling. Now Ready. 
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_ THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 

is clear and iar-reaching when the throat and 
respiratory passages are kept in their free and 
natural condition by 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES, 
which act more immediately upon the b:eathing 
organs than any other known substance. These 
pastilles rid the bronchial tubes of all obstructive 
matter, and give strength and resisting power to 
the air ducts, sreedily removing all cause of 
c ughing or irritation. 
ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 
Price 1/14 per Tube of 72. 





























A Book that is being Talked About. 








My Recollections 


Second Second 


Edition PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. —Faition 
Now 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait Now 
Ready 


of the Author, I6s. Ready 


‘ 

Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews says: the “ Princess Radziwill’s ‘ Recollections’ is one 
of the most charming and fascinating volumes of the kind ever written in the English 
language. She has the wit and style of the French and the romantic imagination of the 
Slav. All the pages of this book are interesting.” 

Times :—‘‘ Not only was Princess Radziwill admitted to the intimacy of Court circles 
at St. Petersburg and at Berlin, but in every European capital she visited she had opportu- 
nities of meeting all the most distinguished personages of the day whether in the world of 
politics or of literature or of fashion. She had an interesting life wherever she went ; 
and the story of it, written in excellent English, is, we admit, well told and often of great 
interest—as, for instance, her dramatic account of the assassination of Alexander II.” 

Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ Here is a volume, if we mistake not, which will far exceed in 
intcrest all the make-believe compilations in which certain anonymous writers have lately 
tried to gratify public curiosity always keen, as to the characters and doings of the great 
ones of the earth. Anyone can see, after a glance through several of her pages, that the 
writer of these “ Recollections ’’ is presenting us w‘th a first-hand view of the personages 
who figure in her gallery of portraits drawn from the principal Courts of Europe, especially 
St. Petersburg and Berlin.” 4 

Morning Post :—‘‘ There is an individuality about her views and a frankness in ner 
dispensation of praise and blame which will place her recollections on a fairly high level 
in the pyramid of Victorian diplomatic literature. The Princess has, as everybody knows, 
lived through many interesting years and months, and has seen a great many important 

eople.”’ 
: Waihniciaer Gazette :—‘‘ A volume of reminiscences which will excite far more interest 
than many such books, for the Princess’s “‘ Recollections’ consist for the most part of 
stories of men and women with whom she has associated in a career spent at the principal 
Courts of Europe.” 

Academy and Literature :—‘‘ We have had of recent years a number of compilations 
presented to us which pretend, with more or less imbecility, to describe the inside of courts 
and diplomacy. They fail, one and all, through sheer ineptitude and crass ignorance. 
Here in the ‘‘ Recollections ’’ of the Princess Catherine Radziwill, we have, at last, some- 
thing very nearly approaching the real thing. She knows all about it from the inside. 
For which we should be suitably grateful.” 

Illustrated London News :—‘‘ Tsars, Emperors, Kings and statesmen traverse these 
pages, not in single spies, but in battalions. But the most remarkable of the studies from 
life is that of Cecil Rhodes. The writer’s fine magnanimity in treating of the Colossus 
commends her case, and it is safe to say that no more clear-sighted ‘ appreciation of Rhodes 
has ever been written.’ ”’ 

Punch :—‘ In ‘ My Recollections’ the Princess has made the most of her chances. 
Thanks to her keen observation and graphic pen, there is not a dull page in the portly 
book. One of the most vividly written passages is that which describes her presence 
at the Pope’s private Mass. Her womanly touches of description of the Empress Fred- 
erick add much to knowledge of the lady who was, perhaps, the most gifted of Queen 
Victoria’s family. The book is made more pleasant by the absence of anything like mali- 
cious hints at old, now parted, friends. Even in the remarkable chapter of which Cecil 
Rhodes is the hero the Princess is amazingly self-restrained.”’ 














ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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FRE vem DEAF 


50 YEARS DEAF. CAN NOW HEAR QUITE WELL. 


32, Wonrorp Roan, 





. EXETER. 
Dear Sir, 
I had been suffering from Deafness and noises in the head for nearly 50 years 
when I happened to read about the “ Keith-Harvey System” in the Church Family 
Newspaper. 
I at once placed myself under your care, and I am pleased to say that my 
hearing is greatly improved since using your remedies. 
I went to the Cathedral last night to hear our Bishop give his farewell Sermon 
on being removed to Winchester, and I heard him quite well. 


: I can even hear with my left ear which has for so long been almost stone 
deaf. 








Yours truly, 


and September, 1903. (Miss) CHARLOTTE D. GREENWAY. 














26 YEARS DEAF. COMPLETELY CURED. 





Horse Street, 


Cuippinc Sopsury, Gos. 
Dear Sir, 


My husband had been Deaf for 26 years, when I happened to read about the 
“ Keith-Harvey System ”’ in the Dazly A/ai?. 


Although he had previously used various remedies without success, he deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to have one more try, and placed himself under your 
lreatment. After 12 days’ use there was a most satisfactory improvement, and I 
am now most thankful to tell you that his hearing completely returned in both ears 
last Saturday, and he was quite excited with joy. 





He has been an entirely different man since the Treatment, so bright and 
cheerful, and he is only too pleased for you to use his name. 






Yours truly, 
16th / eb: uary, 1904. (Mrs.) E. J. BAZELEY. 




















32 YEARS DEAF. ‘‘1 CAN NOW HEAR QUITE WELL.’’ 





117, Hicm Street, 
ORDSALL, ReTFORD. 
Dear Sir, 

For 32 years I suffered from Deafness, the result of a severe attack 

Scarlet Fever. 

My hearing left me quite suddenly and I became so deaf that I could not hear 

a watch ticking even when pressed against my head. 

was also troubled with head noises. At times there would be a buzzing in 

my ears that almost distracted me, at others there was a noise as if a train was 
constantly whistling in my ears. 

I tried various remedies, but as they did me no good I resolved to give the 

“ Keith-Harvey System ”’ a trial. 

~~] did so and found it so simple that I had no difficulty in following the 

directions, and I am pleased to say that I can now hear quite well. 

Considering the number of years I was deaf I think your Treatment has 
worked a wonderful cure in my case. 


25th May, 1903. Yours truly, (Mrs.) E. RHOADES. 


















Mrs. E. RHOADES. 





are a sufferer from Deafness or Head Noises, and 
desire a complete and permanent cure, write at once 
to Professor S. M. eith-Harvey, 117 Holborn, 
London, E.C., for pamphlet, fully describing an entirely 
new self-applied method which he will send you gratis 
and post free en mentioning ‘‘ Sunday Magazine.’ 
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Isbister’s New Books. 
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A Stirring Romance of the Sea, by 
MARRIOTT WATSON. 





Hurricane Island: By H. B. Marriott Watson. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Author of “Cloris of the Island,” ‘“ Captain 
Fortune,” etc. , 


By the Author of the Light Invisible. 





“By What Authority?” by ROBERT BENSON,” Author . 


of “ The Light Invisible.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An historical romance dealing with the conflict of religious ideals in England under 


the Tudors, which will not disappoint the wide circle of admirers created by ‘‘ The Light 
Invisible,’”? which was one of the most successful books published last year. 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 


The Talking Master. An irresponsible novel, by W. 
Teignmouth Shore, Editor of the “ Academy.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 





By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE. 


For Love and Honour: a tale of the ‘45. By William 
Macleod Raine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An historical romance dealing with Holyrood, Culloden, and which brings vividly on 
the scene the Young Chevalier, Flora Macdonald, the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Balmerino, 
George Selwyn, and other famous personages, and which also describes the last dramatic 
stand in Scotland ‘o1 the cause of the Stuarts. 





By MAJOR TREVOR. 





A Prince of the People: a Romance of Modern Royalty. 
By Major Trevor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Isbister’s New Books. 








A Collection of Stories. By A. C. BENSON. 





The Isles of Sunset, by Arthur Christopher Benson, Author 
of “The Hill of Trouble,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A sheaf of short stories written with distinction, and full of the glamour of old romance. 


Miss Brent of Mead. By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, 





Author of “The Winds of Cathrigg.” Illustrated by 
Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pamela’s Choice. By MARGARET WESTON. 





Illustrated by Francis Ewan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hope Loring. By LILIAN BELL. 





Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Silent Singer. By CLARA MORRIS. 








By the Author of “ Life on the Stage,” “A Pasteboard 
Crown.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dundee Advertiser :—‘ America’s great emotional actress, Clara Morris, is the author 
of ‘A Silent Singer,’ a book containing eleven powerfully written, finely sentimental, 
and generally dramatic fictions. These brevities as much as the author’s recent novel, 
‘ A Pasteboard Crown,’ reveal her knowledge of and sympathy for human nature. They 
could only have been written by one who had probed into life and discovered its sweetness, 
sadness, and divine poetry.” 














ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Isbister’s New Books. 








Notes on Popular Rationalism. 
By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Aids to Faith on questions at issue in the modern world. 





Addresses to Young Men. All Things are ‘Yours. 
By the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A book which deals in a manly and practical fashion with subtle and many-sided 
appeals of modern life. 





A Book of the Love of Jesus. A Collection of Ancient 
English Devotions in Prose and Verse. 


Compiled and Edited by ROBERT HUGH BENSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





My Key of Life. By HELEN KELLER, B.A., 


Author of “ The Story of My Life.” With new photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Daily Graphic :—‘ This little book may be regarded as an epilogue to “ The Story 
of My Life,” which recently created such a sensation, emanating, as it did, from the 
pen of a girl who was both blind and deaf, and who would be dumb as well but for her 
own courage and the devotion of her teacher. ‘ My Key of Life’ consists of short essays 
on optimism— The optimism within,’ and ‘ The optimism without ’—the articles of 
Helen Keller’s faith. A very beautiful optimism it is, and it is summed up in her own 
words :—‘‘ I try to increase the power God has given me to see the best in everything 
and everyone, and make that best a part of my life. The world is sown with good ; but, 


unless I turn my glad thoughts into practical living, and till my own field, I cannot reap 
a kernel of the good.’ ” 





“Peeps at Nature’s Ways,” By J. J. WARD, 
Author of “Minute Marvels of Nature.” IIlustrated. 
Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A fascinating contribution to the popular interpretation of the science of Natural 
History. 

















ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL BOOKS. 


Contains in dictionary form more than 
2,000 articles and definitions relating to 
mercantile law, trade, and commercial 
geography, Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B., (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and 
North Eastern Circuit, barrister-at-law. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 476 
pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR 
(Twentieth Century Edition) ; anew and 
complete Exposition of Sir Isaac Pitman’s 
System of Phonography. This work em- 
bodies a large number of improvements 
and additions of great value to the student 
and practitioner. Designed for Class or 
Self-Instruction. Containing instruction 
in both the Corresponding and Re- 
porting Styles, with over one hundred 
Reading and Writing Exercises and 
Examination Papers. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


‘SHORTHAND IN THE OFFICE : a Com- 


plete Shorthand Clerk’s Guide, with chap- 
ters on Special Preparation, Aids and 
Hindrances, etc. By A. Kingston. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND DICTIONARY 
of the English language; containing the 
Shorthand forms for over 61,000 words, 
including Proper Names, and comprising 
complete Lists of the Grammalogues 
and Contracted Words in the system. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; 
roan, 5s. 


PITMAN’S TYPEWRITER MANUAL ; a 
Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, 
Legal, Dramatic, and all classes of Type- 
writing work. Illustrated with numerous 
facsimile plates. Lists of abbreviations. 
Can be used with any machine, and pro- 
vides a complete course of preparation for 
all examinations. Fully explains the 
Touch Typewriting method. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Large post 4to, cloth, 3s. 


“PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. PITMAN’S TYPEWRITING EXAMPLES. 


Forty-eighty facsimile examples on 24 
cards in stout envelope. Can be used 
with any machine. Fcap. folio. 2s. 6d. 

In oblong note-book for standing by the side 
of the machine, 2s. Note-book form, in 
covers, ls. 6d. 


PITMAN’S BACKING SHEET for the 
Typewriter. Warns the operator of the 
approach of the bottom of the page ; facili- 
tates the counting of folios ; and furnishes 
a guide for centering headings (70 scale). 
Can be used with any cylinder machine. 
9 in. by 13 in., 2d. ; post-free in tube, 24d. 

PITMAN’S COMPLETE BOOK-KEEP- 
ING, a practical text-book beginning with 
the rudiments of the subject, and covering 
the whole field up to the higher branches of 
accountancy, introducing book-keeping as 
related to particular trades and professions 
and other specialized branches of the sub- 
ject. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL LAW of 
England. By J. A. Slater. A text-book 
for the Chamber of Commerce and other 
Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PITMAN’S MANUAL OF BUSINESS 
TRAINING. Furnishes full instruction 
and information on business methods ; 
fully illustrated with engravings of office 
appliances, facsimiles of commercial forms, 
and 34 maps and plates. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS TERMS, 
PHRAS"S, and ABBREVIATIONS. 
Containing explanations of terms, phrases, 
and abbreviations, with French, German, 
and Spanish equivalents, and facsimiles of 
documents. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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A Dream of Bethlehem 


“ They presented unto Him gifts.’’—MATTHEW ii. 11. 


I dreamt I journeyed in dim ages past 

With those who came from Eastern lands afar, 
Seeking a new-born King, whose royal star 
Guided their steps, until they found at last 

The Babe in Bethlehem. Then, lowly, they 
Adoring knelt—the wise and great of earth— 
And poured their treasures, gifts of priceless worth, 
Before their Infant Lord; but I could lay 

No tribute at His feet, no gold expressed 

The worship of my heart. ‘‘O Saviour King,” 

I prayed, ‘‘a faithful love is all I bring 

For Thy dear service strong.’”’ The Holy Child, 
With hands of love outstretched, upon me smiled, 
And I, awaking, knew my gift was blest ! 


MARY FARRAH. 











How soft the music of those village bells, 

Falling at interval, upon the ear, 

In cadence sweet ! now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
Cowper. 


ROM time immemorial bells have 
k been associated with religion. 
They were rung to usher in the 

feast of Osiris in ancient Egypt, 

and they tinkled with every movement of 
the high priest in the Jewish temple. In 
medieval times their tones were supposed 
to affright demons, to allay storms, and 
to drive away pestilence. And although 
such superstitions are now almost extinct, 
a peal, or a carillon of bells, especially on 
a Christmas morning, arouses happy 
memories in most of us, and may suggest 
some of those truths which we are all too 
apt toforget. To reverent minds a Christ- 
mas Carillon may be what the song of 
angels was to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
Let it remind us of the Divinity of Inno- 
cence. Innocence is always worthy of men’s 
respect, but it has become more sacred 
since its manifestation in the Babe who 
lay on Mary’s bosom. Even to the end 
of His life Jesus knew no sin, yet He was 
a real child, and became a true man. It 
is not easy to realize all that St. Paul 
meant by saying that the Son of God 
“emptied Himself” of His glory, but it is 
certain that He was referring to inward 
experience, as well as to outward and 





visible splendour. With divine foresight, 
with free choice, and with infinite con- 
descension, our Lord limited His attri- 
butes (that of knowledge, for example) 
and like other children He grew in wisdom, 
as well as in stature, but He kept His 
stainless innocence all the way through. 

Nothing is more winsome than inno- 
cence in a baby-boy, or girl; and by reason 
of this, as well as of helplessness and trust- 
fulness, the baby is king, and the cradle 
a throne, in many ahome. And God only 
knows how much innocent child-love does 
to keep men straight, to smooth away the 
wrinkles of care, and to remind of heaven 
with its perfect freedom from sin and 
shame. An earnest and_ successful 
Christian worker publicly acknowledged 
that he was led to God by his four-year old 
child. While still careless about spiritual 
things, but unutterably fond of his darling, 
he sat one night beside her little cot in the 
dark, for he had turned down the gas, and 
was trying to hush her to sleep. Suddenly 
the stillness was broken by the voice of the 
child saying: ‘‘ Papa, Jesus is here, but 
we can’t see Him.”’ That was all—but it 
was enough. The sentence rang in his 
ears until at last it made melody in his 
heart; and fourteen years after he de- 
clared that it had altered and fashioned 
his whole life since. He was but one of 
many who have thanked God for the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy: “A little child 
shall lead them.” 
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A CHRISTMAS CARILLON 


Let us, therefore, resolve anew to guard 
jealously our own innocence and that of 
others. We are all swayed, as our first 
parents were by a tendency to turn from 
the tree of life, and to eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. It is the silly 
and sinful ambition of many a young lad 
to “‘ see life,” as he phrases it, which really 
means to see its more shameful side; and 
too often books, and plays, and amuse- 
ments, pander to this desire; to the en- 
richment of the caterers, but to the 
damnation of their clients. In these days, 
when the veils once drawn by modesty are 
not infrequently rent by hot hands, we 
need to recognize, to promote, and to 
guard, this divinity of innocence, which 
Jesus embraced and glorified. 

Another note in our carillon tells of 
the Sweetness of Home, for Christmas com- 
memorates the coming of the Son of God 
into the home of Joseph and Mary. 

I do not suppose that there was any 
halo about the head of the Holy Child 
Jesus—such as artists love to depict ; but 
that Jesus was the centre of light and love, 
as babe, as boy, as man, we may be 
absolutely sure. And if that lowly home 
was happy, any home may be. Poverty 
need not prevent it, for that peasant home 
was poor enough. Indeed some of the 
brightest homes in the world are those of 
men and women whose lot is one of toil- 
some labour, and the most rigid economy. 
I once heard one of our ablest and most 
influential editors speaking on his memo- 
ries of the Manse. Among these he told 
something of narrow means and painful 
economies, in the midst of which, however, 
irradiating them, were intense happiness, 
broad culture, and sweet family affection. 
And what were the issues ? Why these. 
There came forth from those four neigh- 
bouring manses, four great and good men : 
himself (whom of course he did not 
mention), Robertson Smith, one of our 
greatest theologians; Mackay, the noble 
missionary who died like a hero at his 
post, in Uganda; and Henry Drummond, 
an inspired prophet to multitudes. All 
came from poor homes, which were also 
sacred and happy homes, because in each 
of them the Christ of God was known, 
Joved, and adored. 
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Surely, then, there are similar possibili- 
ties for the boys and girls about us, and 
those who are in very straitened circum- 
stances may make their homes as happy 
and wholesome as those four manses were. 
To this end let each of us put up the 
prayer— 

And oh for the Christ to be born in me, 

That the man I am might cease to be. 

The Possibility of Reconciliation is the 
next note in our carillon, to which we 
will listen. 

The chief object of our Saviour’s advent 
was that He might reconcile men to each 
other, and all to God. In the birth of any 
child there is some suggestion of this. 
The cradle is a wonderful reconciler. 
Husband and wife, who may have been 
secretly estranged, are brought nearer to 
each other by that centre of attraction on 
which the affections of both of them 
naturally converge. Angry words, too, 
have often been silenced by the wondering 
glance of an innocent child. Let us pray 
that the Babe of Bethlehem may exercise 
similar but mightier influence over us. 
If there is someone whom you, my dear 
reader, used to care for, with whom you 
are not now on speaking terms: be 
reconciled. If there is some offence which 
has long rankled in your heart, forgive it. 
If there is some prodigal in the far country 
think kindly of him once more, and before 
Christmas passes write him a few lines of 
cheer and help, which, with God’s blessing 
may bring him to his knees, in hopeful 
penitence. 

The world is full of jangling discords. 
Jealousies, ambitions, plots and counter- 
plots, wars and rumours of war, conten- 
tions between capital and labour, between 
sect and sect, are saddening multitudes, 
so that we may well put up the prayer 
afresh, ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord.” 
Even the Church is often rent by strife, 
and paralysed by suspicions and dislikes, 
so that she needs a baptism of the Spirit of 
Peace, before she can breathe it over the 
nations, whom she was created to bless. 
And men are troubled about their own 
sins, and need the peace which comes from 
reconciliation with God, who wills not the 
death of any sinner, but would rather that 
he should repent and live. God help us 
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all to welcome, and re-echo, the angels’ 
song, ‘Glory to God in the highest—on 
earth, peace!” 

One other noteof the Christmas Carillon 
reminds us of the Nearness of Heaven. 
We are sometimes incredulous, when we 
read in Scripture that heaven has been 
opened up to the vision of mortal men. 
Perhaps when we reach the other side, we 
shall wonder still more that heaven was 
so generally closed to men’s vision. The 
spiritual sphere lies all about us. Angels 
are not far off. God over-shadows us 
always. And there have been times when 
all this has been singularly manifest. 
Angels came to the shepherds as they kept 
watch over their flocks by night. The 
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heavens were opened to John the Baptist 
as he set Jesus apart for His redeeming 
work. The Holy Ghost descended on 
the disciples who prayerfully waited for 
power from on high. John the Evangelist 
beheld visions of the celestial city, and 
heard songs not sung by mortal choirs. 
Heaven is nearer than we think. En- 
trance into it, for every believer, will be 
no more than the lifting of a latch, or a 
step into the open air, out of a tent already 
luminous with light, which shines through 
its transparent walls. ‘“‘ Wherefore, be- 
loved, seeing that ye look for such things, 
be diligent, that ye may be found of Him 
in peace, without spot and blameless.” 


ALFRED ROWLAND. 





Brambletye House 
The scene of Horace Smith's famous novel 
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Sunday in Hyde Park 


HE Sunday evening crowd at the 
Marble Arch has been described 
as if it were typical. Those im- 
mense numbers of people who go 
to the parks for their sermon, or what 
serves them in place of a sermon, are 
That is unfor- 
tunate. There is more loud claptrap at 
the Marble Arch than anywhere else, for 
the reason that only strong voices can 
make themselves well heard against the 
roar of traffic there. Claptrap, it is true, 
seems good enough for an average London 
crowd ; is good enough, at all events, if 
only it be amusing. Political speakers 
from cabinet ministers downward say that 
a genuine unpacked public meeting in 
London, in or out of doors, is better 
pleased with nonsense than with the 
soundest arguing. London life is stren- 
uous, London thought superficial, and 
men want amusing. ; 

But it must be with a shock that people 
of good taste hear the Bible either attacked 
or defended in the tone of a nigger minstrel 
stump oration. That happens in Hyde 
Park near the Marble Arch. It may 
happen elsewhere, but I have not heard it. 
The quieter pitches of London’s 180 parks 
and open spaces admit of free and easy 
encounters between orator and crowd ; 
and it is the great feature of this kind of 
Sunday diversion that such take place. 
They are rarely shocking or offensive to 
a balanced mind. They are often of real 
interest, if you find human nature of 
interest at all. 

For myself, a novelist, there is little 
interest in the subjects discussed. I am 
absorbed in the people who discuss them 
and their ways of doing it. Incidentally, 
I can often make a guess at the reason 
why they are not in a church or a chapel. 
But, to do that with any man, you must 
realize his frame of mind and point of 
view; which demands a greater thing 
than any faith, namely, charity. You 
must learn not only not to shoot the pia- 
nist when he is doing his best, but to think 
inside his head and know how he feels 
about playing. If there is any shooting, 


you must: promptly jump inside the 
shooter’s head. More than that; you 
must keep a head of your own. Can you 
do that? Or are your earnest pre- 
possessions too devouring? May your 
mind take sides and get hot about the 
argument ? If it does you may be wiser, 
but you will certainly be less judicial, than 
the average listener in his ignorance. 
Better not to go. You will not learn even 
how to make an appeal to this average 
listener. 

What do they talk about? Every- 
thing. I suppose there is not a notion 
under the sun which has not had its 
pleader in the London parks. Confu- 
cianism ; matriarchy; the sufficiency of 
brown bread and apples; conscription ; 
the duty of children to keep their parents ; 
free thought ; all the creeds of Christen- 
dom and all the politics; education ; 
how to be happy though married; and 
other absorbing themes. 

To scoff at these discussions is not more 
unkind than to deplore them. None 
of us knows much about anything, and 
most people want to learn. Besides, 
there may be much good sense with book- 
ish ignorance. That is how the world 
gets along. I am bound to say, that, 
judging the afternoon crowds in suburban 
parks, I am struck by the sure appeal of 
fairness and a sane humour. If a man 
will “‘ talk down ”’ at them, he may do it 
on condition of being manifestly sincere, 
and possibly make some effect; or of 
being funny or eccentric, and make none 
but for the moment; but if he wishes 
really to impart his ideas, to send men 
away thinking, he must talk as their equal 
and not as an orator at all. The great 
thing to be kept in mind is the right and 
dignity of individual opinion. Crude 
opinions may seem humorous or pathe- 
tic, as you look at them; but the park 
tradition is that they are all entitled to a 
hearing, and it tends to make men modest. 

A speaker says, “‘ That’s the way it 
looks to me,” or “ I’m ony tellin’ you wot 
I fink, you know,” and the crowd admires. 
Another says “‘ It is so,” and _he is calmly 
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invited to prove it. Constantly you hear 
the reminder that there are two sides to 
everything. Of course it is the refuge of 
smatterers; the happy escape of men 
who have nothing more to say. It is 
‘ a great safeguard all the same. 

There are three well-defined classes— 
the men who want to say something, the 
men who heckle, the men who listen and 
go away. The first bring little platforms 
one foot high and two feet square, with 
a rail in front; sometimes a board to 
erect behind them, with texts or verses 
in white lettering on red cloth. The se- 
cond class—well, you do not always know 
them till they open their mouths, but you 
may see them nursing their chins with 
a smile sometimes, full in front of the 
speaker. The third class make what 
they can, of course, of the sacred right 
of individual opinion. What is the result 
of it all? Little, perhaps, but intellectual 
exercise. On the part of men who have 
not learned that the end and beginning 
of knowledge is to know what they know 
and never confound it with what they 
don’t, the exercise is doubtless largely 
futile. 

Appeals to the emotions, except to 
those of prejudice and self-interest, do 
not succeed in the parks—or not con- 
spicuously. That is why the parks are 
a despair to many good people. That 
may be why the Socialist talkers, who are 
perhaps more numerous than any other 
single class, have so little to say about 
fellowship as William Morris understood 
it. I do not know if the Salvation Army 
be excluded. Certainly it seems to find 
the streets a better recruiting-ground. 
There are plenty of other missioners ; 
they do not often attract large crowds, 
and of course they don’t invite discussion. 
The largest crowd, however, upon the 
gravelled space at Marble Arch surrounds 
a little company of Welsh hymn-singers— 
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and helps to sing the Nonconformist 
tunes. A good many hundreds of well- 
dressed people, not at church or chapel, 
find that exercise delightful. There is 
no preaching; just hymn after well- 
known hymn. That indeed appeals to 
the emotions, but in such a way that 
every heart is free to feel its own in its 
own measure, and agreeably. 

What is to be done for the non-emo- 
tional majority ? Should they be left to 
the smatterers and the cranks ?_ It seems 
a dereliction. If you think of it, there 
can hardly have been a time in history 
when such a field as the parks afford for 
the sowing of great ideas and the spread 
of knowledge was open to cultivation. 

But I think the crowd must be treated, 
or would be treated best, in its own way. 
I can imagine a sure success for any 
heckler of real culture who should humble 
himself to the method of Socrates and 
have his patience. Or, for any man, 
equally modest, who was master of his 
subject. Master he must be absolutely, 
for he is sure to meet with critics ; modest 
he must be, to be assured of a sympathetic 
hearing and ultimate reputation. Is it 
worth while ? Or do we all care so little 
for the uplifting of dull humanity that 
only smatterers and cranks go out now- 
adays into the highways and byways ? 

As I think, these hundreds of thousands 
of ill-formed minds interested every Sun- 
day in anything under the sun, and getting 
little help from the wise, the well-in- 
structed and the noble-sensed, appeal 
reproachfully to various respected classes. 
These cannot know their opportunity, 
or some, at any rate, would take it. One 
goes among the crowds humorously ; 
they win one’s heart a little ; and, coming 
away, respectful of their quaint sincerities 
and aspirations, one asks if they deserve 
neglect or who deserves to suffer. 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
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Orators in Hyde Park on Sunday 








it might be said without dispute 
the most conspicuous position as 
a Nonconformist minister in Lon- 
don. Whether or not there were more 
popular preachers is a point I do not care 
to inquire —Nonconformity has never 
been without its powerful representatives 
in the London pulpit. It had several 
such men at that time, and it would be 
invidious to institute a comparison be- 
tween them even if I had, which I cer- 
tainly have not, the qualifications necessary 
for the proper discharge of such a duty. 
But, however this be, it is certain that 
Thomas Binney had an absolutely unique 
position amongst his contemporaries. 
Nonconformity had preachers equally 
eloquent, scholars more learned and 
(though here I shall hesitate to speak so 
decidedly) thinkers as independent. But 
it is fair to say that it had no one who 
stood out before the general public so con- 
spicuously as the distinguished minister 
of the King’s Weigh House. 
Whether the position and influence of 
a leading metropolitan minister to-day 
would compare favourably with that of his 
predecessor in the Victorian era is a point 
which it would not be easy to determine. 
The newspapers certainly give the leaders 
of to-day more attention. But whether 
this secures for him more consideration 
of the kind which is to be really valued 
is extremely doubtful. Be this as it may, 
the position is entirely altered. The 
Nonconformist minister of that time 
was barely beginning to realize his own 
power even as a religious teacher. The 
struggle for existence was over, and two 
or three generations of rest from persecu- 
tion had begotten a sense of security 
which was quietly affecting the tone of 
Nonconformity. There had been at the 
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same time a relaxing of the dead weight 
of authority which had rested so heavily 
on the nation during the French war, and, 
of course, Nonconformist communities had 
felt as much, if not more, than any other 
class, the touch of the new spirit which 
abroad. 


was They had always been 


Thomas Binney, D.D. 








interested in the work of progress, and the 
spirit of liberty which breathed in them 
had necessarily placed them in its van. 
But for all that the Dissenting ministers 
,of that time never dreamt of being leaders 
apart from their churches. That was 
certainly the last role which Thomas 
Binney would have wished to play, and as 
certainly it was not one for which he had 
any qualifications. But he was marked 
out distinctively as a guide and teacher of 
men, and as such his influence was felt 
far beyond the reach of his own congrega- 
tion and denomination. 

Dean Conybeare had not as yet deline- 
ated the High, Low, and Broad Schools 
of theology. These are to be found in 
Nonconformity as well as in his own 
church, and some writers of the day had 
anticipated the Dean. Thomas Binney 
might have been described as the leader 
of Broad Nonconformity. Even this 
statement, however, needs to be quali- 
fied. Like all other controversial epithets, 
the term ‘“‘ broad” has come to havea some- 
what doubtful meaning. It is too often 
used to describe a man who has opinions 
but not convictions, and who is afraid 
to utter even these with any tone of 
certainty attaching to them. This is 
about the last thing that could be said 
of Thomas Binney. He studied theology 
in a free and intelligent spirit. He re- 
fused to be bound by mere formularies, 
and thought out every great doctrine for 
himself. He had his independent views 
and he loved to express them in his own 
language. He owed little to the schools, 
and he would have been the last to render 
any servile submission to them. Of 
course, this signified much in a man of 
that time. To-day we have a consider- 
able number of men who are satisfied that 
they ought to have a special message for 
the age, that the age expects it from them, 
and that if they fail in this respect, they 
must be content to be written down as 
mere slaves to the past. The temper was 
altogether different in the days when 
Thomas Binney made his great reputa- 
tion, There was a risk then in a man 
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daring to be original. The churches had 
not shaken themselves free of a very severe 
and strictly defined theology. I well 
remember in my early days being severely 
challenged fer a published sermon in 
which I had dared to proclaim a free and 
full salvation for every one who believed. 
I suppose that ‘the school still survives 
for it is little more than ten years ago 
since I was told by an Anglican clergyman 
that he was one of 
a Calvinistic party 
who still adhered 
to this view. At 
the beginning of 
the Queen’s reign 
it was wide- 
spread, and it was 
no easy thing for 
a preacher to pro- 


claim a more 
liberal view. 
Thomas Binney 


did it, and did it 
without the faint- 
est compromise 
of his fidelity to 
evangelical truth. 
He was in fact the 
representative of 
amore liberal and 
independent sys- 
tem of pulpit 
teaching, though 
maintaining still 
the central truths 
of the Gospel in 
their simplicity 
and authority. 
His sermon at 
the opening of the 
old King’s Weigh 
House Chapel was 
itself a manifesto, the daring of which 
startled both friends and foes. It defined 
the relations between Church and Dissent 
with a plainness and thoroughness to 
which that generation was not accustomed, 
and which would sound defiant even if it 
was used to day. As one who did not 
know Binney till more than twenty 
years after this was spoken, I find it 
extremely difficult to understand how he 
can ever have delivered himself with 
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such outspokenness. It was certainly 
not to be attributed to the fervour of 
youth. It may possibly have been called 
forth by something special in the cir- 
cumstances of the times. As the con- 
troversy which followed proved, he had 
clearly not calculated on the effects which 
his words were likely to produce. On 
his part they were simply the statement 
of great principles, and he was _ pre- 
pared to have his 
statement met by 
others as decided 
and as condemna- 
tory of his theory 
asthe had been of 
the principle of 
an Establishment. 
But as it proved, 
thefincident exer- 
ted a very marked 
influence on his 
subsequent life. 

In fairness to 
him it must be 
remembered that 
Binney never took 
any active part in 
opposition to the 
Establishment. It 
is simply amusing 
to-day to read the 
‘attack made upon 
him at the time 
by Bishop Bloom- 
field, in which, 
comparing him 
with another dis- 
tinguished Non- 
conformist, Dr. 
Pye Smith, he 
says :—‘‘ The tes- 
timony of such a 
man for or against us is of more weight 
than the invectives of ten Binneys.” I 
do not believe there was any essential 
difference between the views of these 
two eminent Dissenters. Binney meant 
his statement not as an attack on the 
position of others, but simply as a vindica- 
tion of hisown. Be this as it may, he had, 
as might have been predicted, to face as 
the result of it a very storm of criticism, 
some of it extremely acrimonious. 








To those who knew Thomas Binney 
nothing was more absurd than to regard 
him as a bigot or an enemy of any Church. 
His mistake was to suppose that so burn- 
ing a question could be discussed without 
strong feeling. He thought he had 
guarded against the possibility of mistake 
by drawing a broad line of distinction, 
between the Church and the Establish- 
ment, and that he had saved himself 
from the imputation of sectarianism by 
appealing to judgments of churchmen 
expressed in Janguage quite as trenchant 
as his own. He was far from being either 
a blind partizan or a rabid controversial- 
ist. But his extreme plainness of speech 
in the first instance—in Jater controver- 
sies he was much more cautious—exposed 
him to misunderstandings from the effect 
of which he did not soon recover. In 
some respe ts he was born to be a polemic, 
but I have seldom met a man who had 
less of the one-sidedness of the polemic 
about him. After all, is not the policy 
which he advocated an essential element 
of an honest allegiance to truth? How 
can we hope to arrive at a satisfactory 
issue in any controversy if the combatants 
are prevented from stating their tull case 
from fear of wounding their adversaries. 
It may be said that there was no need 
for Binney in preaching a sermon at the 
opening of his new church to say any- 
thing in relation to those who did not 
agree with him. But this argument 
forgets that this was a place for Noncon- 
formist worship. To put it mildly, this 
might at all events excuse one so fond of 
going to the root of everything for jus- 
tifying himself for thus dissenting from 
the Church as by law established. But 
in the excitement of the time all such 
considerations were left out of account, 
and the young Dissenter was assailed with 
a virulence, which certainly surprised and 
even distressed him. He never forgot 
the experience. Some of his critics in later 
days were accustomed to say that having 
made one daring statement he had spent 
the rest of his life in trying to run 
away from it. Such epigrams are sel- 
dom entirely true, but there was at 
least some foundation for this statement. 
Binney was a keen disputant, but he 
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was too open-minded and had too wide 
a vision ever to be a blind partisan. He 
was fond of exposing a fallacy in an 
opponent’s argument, but he shrank from 
giving pain to him who had advanced it. 
Like many more of the same type of intel- 
lect, he had an extremely sensitive nature. 
He loved to play the game and to win it, 
but he had so much sympathy with the 
loser that he was afraid of pressing him 
too hard. 

I remember to this hour the first 
sermon I, ever heard him preach. I 
am not sure of the text, but I 
know that the subject was the doctrine 
of the Cross. I was a mere youth at 
the time, but I have a vivid recollection 
of the impression. I had heard no new 
doctrine, but the old had been clothed 
with a life and a power which it had 
hardly possessed before. Binney did not 
found a new school and had no ambi- 
tions in that direction. Indeed, while 
he maintained his own independence, no 
one was more loyal to the churches to 
which he belonged. But he could not 
conform to any established traditions of 
sermonizing. He must preach as the 
Spirit moved him or he could not preach 
at all. It was said that he was very 
unequal in the pulpit. It may have been 
so, but on that point I have no positive 
knowledge. I have heard of his meet- 
ing a beloved friend of both of us. It 
was a Monday morning, and our friend 
was feeling the reaction of Sunday’s 
effort. ‘‘ Ah,” said Binney, “my dear 
fellow, you have not the courage to preach 
a poor sermon.” He did not hesitate to 
confess that he often did so himself. 
He was liable, robust though he seemed, 
to occasional fits of sickness, and still 
more frequently to moods of nervous 
depression. I am not sure, however, 
that his hearers always agreed in his 
humble estimate of some of his discourses. 
He had a high ideal before him, and was 
severe in his judgment of himself if he fell 
short of it. 

On one occasion he is reported to have 
been courageous enough to meet his 
congregation without a sermon at all. 
There had been complaints—where do 
they ever end even in the best of well- 
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visited churches—of a lack of visitation. 
Binney heard of them and determined 
to meet them in a characteristic fashion 
of his own. He gave a week up entirely 
to the work. Morning after morning saw 
him intent on his appointed task, ringing 
the bells of the various members of his 
congregation, cheering them by his pre- 
sence, and then passing on to render a 
like grateful service at other houses. So 
the week rolled on and Sunday came. 
The preacher was in the pulpit, but he had 
no sermon, and, in truth, 
would hardly have been equal 
to its development if he had 
been ready with it. It was 
one of those incidents which 
won for Binney a reputation 
for eccentricity which, how- 
ever, was far in excess of the 
fact. 

The truth is, he could be 
singularly unconventional, and 
any indications of this attrac- 
ted the more attention, because 
they were in such marked con- 
trast with his stately figure 
and impressive bearing. He 
looked every inch a cleric and 
a cleric accustomed to wield 
authority. Any signs that he 
was subject to the ordinary 
weaknesses of human nature, 
and did not care to conceal 
them, were eagerly seized upon 
and repeated with the usual 
additions, and the colouring 
which marks the growth of 
stories about a conspicuous 
man. Many of these popular 
myths flitted about Binney, 
but the large number of them 
may safely be disregarded. 
Unfortunately, traditions of his kind die 
very hard, and no doubt there was a.way- 
wardness, freedom, or even perversity 
about Binney which made him a fitting 
centre for the exercises of the raconteur. 
It may, however, safely be said that any 
story which suggests a mean or ungenerous 
or unworthy spirit of any kind about this 
truly great man should be at once nailed 
to the counter as absolutely impossible. 
If, as the effect of some attack of nervous 


depression, he sometimes showed almost 
the wilfulness of a child, he never failed to 
show also the simplicity and the kindness 
and the innocence of the child also. 
Thomas Binney was one of the truest, 
most loyal, and most generous of friends. 
He was quite capable of a keen sally of 
wit at the cost of a friend, but it would be 
when he thought it necessary for his good. 
It is said that during the well known 
Lynch controversy between the fifteen 
protesters on behalf of Mr. Lynch and 
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Dr. Campbell and _ his other assailants, 
Mr. Newman Hall having prepared an 
able and trenchant but also somewhat 
violent pamphlet, came to ask the advice 
of Binney as to whether he should 
publish it. “ Yes,’’ was the reply, “ if 
you are prepared to face the title which 
is sure to be given to it, ‘Go to the 
Devil, by the Author of ‘Come to 
Jesus.’”’ It was a somewhat startling 
answer, but it was essentially wise and 
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1 savedj us from another unpleasant 
feature in a very unfortunate controversy. 
A story bringing out the characteristic 
strength and weakness of Binney was 
recently told me by a much esteemed 
London minister. Many years ago he 
was desirous to secure the help of 
Binney at a public service for a young 
ministerial neighbour. He therefore went 
to his residence at Clapton to present the 
request to him. Thomas Binney came in 
from some gardening operations in which 
he had been disturbed, and somewhat 
gruffly inquired of my friend as to his 
errand. His request was stated, and 
evidently provoked Binney. ‘ Don’t 
you think,” he said, “you are a very 
impudent young man to come to me with 
such a request ?”’ ‘‘ No,” said my friend, 
“for I have not come to ask anything for 
myself. Your coming would render in- 
valuable service to my friend and neigh- 
bour who is in trouble, and so I felt I 
could ask you.” ‘“‘ But I won’t go to that 
place,” said Binney. ‘‘ The congregation 
there killed a dear friend of mine. I 
won’t go near the place.’’ My friend saw 
his advantage and did not fail to take it. 
‘““T am that friend’s successor,’ he said. 
There could have been no more effective 
appeal. Binney rose from his seat, 
grasped his hand, andimmediately changed 
his entire attitude It was some little 
time before he could be brought to pro- 
mise the service asked. But at length 
he conceded even this, and it need hardly 
be added that the service which he ren- 
dered to a struggling church was of 
extreme value. He was a warm-hearted 
and devoted friend, keenly resenting 
anything which appeared to him un- 
manly or dishonourable, and impressing 
those who were brought into closest 
fellowship with him by his perfect trans- 
parency and his generous sympathy. 

It was certainly by his pulpit teaching 
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that ,Binneygwon !that great influence 
which he so long exerted over a large 
body of young men in London. He felt 
and felt strongly that the pulpit was in 
many cases too professional, too theo- 
logical, and he sought to infuse into it 
an element of sanctified common sense. 
The, originality of his teaching may not 
have been as wonderful as his admirers 
supposed, but at all events it was fresh 
and it was striking. He had to a large 
extent freed himself from those conven- 
sional ideas of the sermon which have gone 
to far to rob it of its true power. He was, 
in fact, more anxious that it should be a 
living speech finding its way to human 
minds and hearts than that it should be 
a sermon shaped in the highest fashion 
after the most}perfect laws of homiletic 
art. When to this freedom of style was 
added a freshness of thought often very 
striking, it is not surprising that he touched 
the imaginations and won the hearts of 
young men. 

Samuel Morley was only one of a con- 
siderable body of strong men who were 
trained in Binney’s school, who never 
failed to look up to him with reverent 
affection. They were not blind devotees 
who accepted his ideas without question. 
They thought for themselves, sometimes 
they differed from their great teacher, 
but they still felt the inspiration which 
had been communicated both by his words 
and his example. That teacher was the 
true representative of Broad Dissent. 
Ralph Wardlaw, Pye Smith, Gilbert, had 
already done much for the emancipation 
of its theology from the Procrustean bonds 
of the old Calvinism. Binney introduced 
a new spirit into the interpretation of 
Scripture as a guide of human life. He 
presented to his hearers the sweet reason- 
ableness of Christ long before Matthew 
Arnold coined that memorable phrase. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS, 
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** When I consider how my life is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

“Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 

Either man’s work or His own gifts. Who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Joun MILTON. 


When Charles II entered London in triumph at the Restoration, Milton, as 


an “ accomplice of regicides,’’ was in jeopardy. ‘What! You let the fellow go 
unpunished ?’’ exclaimed the Duke of York. ‘ He is punished enough,’’ was the 
King’s reply—‘ He is poor, old, and blind.’’ London has just done honour to the 


greatest poet ever born within its gates by the erectionof a noble statue, outside 
the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where he was buried, November 12, 1674. 


























ae é SYNOPSIS OF FIRST TWO 
ot yee ) CHAPTERS. 
ee = 
os SST Joy Desborough, a_ wealthy 
—<—{ American girl, is told by her 
lawyer that it was the wish of her 
father, now dead, that the year preceding her coming-of-age should 
be spent with the Marchesa di Viletta. The Marchesa, who has 
been married twice, but retains the name of her first husband, lives 
at a castle inthe West of Scotland. Joy crosses the Atlantic and 
proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle she is welcomed by 
the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, Colin Fortescue, 
and her son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened by hearing the 
boom of thetloch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remembering the 
inscription on the bell, ‘‘ to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice,”’ goes 
to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with 
him a strange-looking man, who lifts his hat, as if mockingly, towards the 
castle. Joy wonders who he is that has come “‘ in sorrow.” 
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is PHARLANE’S ENTREATY 
1) T was another beautiful day, and I dressed, feeling 
ie friendly towards all the world. I think I had almost 


expected to find that the glorious vista of loch and 

mountain would have vanished from before my window, 
rolled up, as in a panoramic scene, and that I would be back 
in the gorgeous red and gold saloon of the ship, or in the 
hotel drawing-room at the Cecil. But there was the loch, 
dimpling and flashing, in sapphire and aquamarine. Yonder 
were the high mysterious peaks, grey and scarred and 
lonely even under the sunshine. Yonder was the eagle’s 

eyrie ; I was still at the “ Back of Beyond.” 

I was early, but I meant to go down by the loch. The 
Marchesa had bidden me make myself at home, and I longed 
to be out in the gladness of the new day. I had a fancy that 
the muir and the hills would let me creep a little closer, before 
jocund day, and high noon, were astir; just as the dusk is 
more friendly and approachable than the noon, and touches one 
with kindly grey arms, that draw one near, almost caressingly. 
Yes, I would go down to the loch. So I put on my wide shady 
hat, with its wreath of wild roses, and went down through the 
quiet house.S. The¥great bolts were unfastened, and I had 
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such a happy hour, making friends with 
the hills and the loch' I really felt that I 
was not a stranger, when I walked up at 
last towards the house. For had I not 
seen the great eagle poise and hover ? 
Had I not been peeped at by a little 
squirrel on the top of one of the red- 
stemmed pines ? Had I not found a whole 
spray of ripe blaeberries, and counted 
every silver water thread on the mountain 
side, twice over ? 

I remembered the mysterious visitor as 
I climbed up the terrace towards the house, 
and I told myself he would be there. It 
was almost breakfast time, but Phyllis 
said she and Norman were always “‘ shame- 
fully late,” and then I saw that old Phar- 
lane was laying breakfast on the oval 
table, and I went in by the French window, 
and greeted him. In the States we do 
not find it difficult to make friends; we 
do not see any ice to break. 

“T could not stay inside, Pharlane,” I 
said, ‘‘ so I went down by the water side. 
And I think Lochnabreich is the most 
beautiful place in all the world!”’ 

He stopped and looked at me with a 
faint smile on his lined, rugged face. I 
think my praise found a way to his heart. 

“Well, well,” he repeated in his nice 
sing-song voice. ‘“‘ Well, well! and iss 
that really what you will be thinking ? 
You, that hass come from so fery far, and 
seen a great deal, oh yes! just a great 
deal! And in England they will be telling 
me they have lochs too, or lochans—lakes, 
they willsay. I have seen gentlemen here 
that would talk about the English lakes. 
I hef not seen them myself He put 
down the Sheraton tray, with a smile of 
calm and gentle condescension, and then 
laid the cups on it. ‘‘ But I suppose they 
will be fery pretty—to those who live 
there—and I am fery glad that you are 
pleased, and so will be Mr. Colin and the 
Lady. For they hef thought that you 
would be lonely, may-be.”’ 

“TI have never felt so little lonely, 
Pharlane,”’ I said, “‘ but I am just dread- 
fully hungry.” 

“There now! There now! And me 
chattering here.” 

“No, don’t go! Just a bit of this oat- 
cake. Tell me, Pharlane, have you ever 

heard the great yellow bell ?” 
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I was eating my oat-cake by the open 
window. Still there was silence every- 
where. I heard later that Norman and 
Phyllis were invariably late, and Colin 
was always astir and out by daylight. 
Pharlane and I, and the sunny morning, 
and the dimpling loch, and the encircling 
hills, had it all to ourselves. The old man 
looked round at me as he laid ham and 
meat on the side-board, in old silver 
dishes. I think he started a little. 

“What bell, mem ?” 

“Mr. Colin told me. The yellow bell, 
that flies over Loch Etive.” 

“Oh, yes! yes! the Clag Buidhe. No, 
I hef never heard it, though I hef met 
those who hef. And Mr. Colin hass told 
of that already ? He hass a great know- 
ledge of the country side, and of all the 
stories. Yes, and he will be telling you 
them all, if you care.’’ He broke off 
again, and put down a bowl of roses. “‘ It 
iss not evéry one that will care—” he said, 
sadly, “for the old stories.” 

““T love them! You see, we have no 
legends in the States at all. We are too 
new, and too rich! I think money kills 
poetry, Pharlane, it is a kind of ‘ Yellow 
Peril’ to romance. I often think that! 
No money can buy Romance!” 

““Money iss a fery goot thing, mem,” 
Pharlane said philosophically, shaking his 
white head. ‘‘ As I am saying many a 
day. But there iss not much in the High- 
lands, not in the old families, and that 
iss true! Ohyes! I could tell you many 
a tale——””_ He stopped again and sighed 
“ of the ‘ House Without Joy,’ too, though 
that is a long story, and too sad, for a 
bright morning, and a young lass.” 

“Only tell me why it is called so, 
Pharlane ?”’ 

“Because at the building of it, there 
hass been a sinful deed, and a wicked, 
wicked crime! For there wass a live man 
buried beneath the house, under the 
foundation ; and to this day his descendant, 
poor Lachlan Og, iss wandering on 
the hill-side, and iss cursing the house 
without joy. And never, never hass it 
had joy! There iss the old rhyme—but 
they will be coming down, and I will tell 
you another day.” 

I had finished my oat-cake, listening 
with the deepest interest, but Pharlane 
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went off for some plates and more silver, 
and when he returned I watched him 
laying the table. I noticed there were 
only five cups, and before I thought I 
spoke. 

‘“‘ Did you not know that some one came 
in the night, Pharlane ?”’ : 

Never before had I seen such terror 
written on a human face till then. Cold, 
deadly terror. It was as if I had exploded 
a bomb under his feet. He stood stock 
still, and his face faded, his lip; parted, 
but gave no sound, his trembling hands 
went to his head, and then he took an 
undecided step towards me almost stag- 
geringly. I wasappalled at what I had done. 

‘““What did—you say, mem ?”’ he got 
out then. ‘‘ I—I did—not—understand. 
What did you say ?” 

Somehow I thought of nothing but of 
how best to reassure him. 

“‘ Nothing wrong, I hope,” I said gently, 
and I took one of his quivering hands, and 
found it quite cold in mine. “‘ Oh, please 
don’t look so frightened! I did not mean 
to scare you! I am very, very sorry. 
Only I—I was awakened by the sound of 
a bell—and I saw x 

I could hear the echo, then, of Phyllis’s 
voice on the stair-case singing lightly. 
But the old man had me by the arm in a 
tight grip, and had drawn me towards the 
French window, and out on the sward. 

“For the sake of God, and the good 
angels, mem,” he breathed in my ear, 
“do not say any more! Do not say what 
you hef seen! Mr. Colin will—explain. 
But do not say a word at the table—and I 
will bless you for ever and for evermore.” 

His hands fell from my arm, but his 
head shook as in an ague. He stood look- 
ing at me, pallid, terrified, his pitiful old 
eyes fixed on my face. My one instinct 
was to comfort him. 

“T will not say a word, Pharlane, now 
or ever!” I said in his ear. ‘‘ Oh, please 
do not look so frightened! I shall never, 
never say a word! I—promise!”’ 

He seemed to try and recover himself 
desperately. 

“Well, well!” he repeated mechani- 
cally. ‘ Well, well!’’ And then I heard 
Phyllis calling me, and I went in to meet 
her, with a warning glance at the poor old 
man. 
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But [ was intensely bewildered. Noone 
came to breakfast except the party of the 
night before. Colin came in late. And 
no one breathed a word of any visitor! 
I felt inclined to ask myself if it had been 
all a dream—a phantasy of the night! 

* * * 


I did not see much of Colin in the next 
few days. He seemed to manage the 
estate entirely himself, and rode long 
distances on a rough little Highland pony 
at which Norman and Phyllis always 
sneered. Norman, it seemed, was at 
Oxford, and was at present supposed to 
be “‘ reading.” As time went on, I found 
to my surprise that the first good impres- 
sion given me of the brother and sister 
was not quite carried out. I began to be 
a little doubtful of my own discrimination ; 
Norman was selfish and petulant, Phyllis 
seemed shallow and self-absorbed. We 
were always friendly, but I think I dis- 
appointed her as much as she vaguely dis- 
appointed me. She said I “liked such 
odd things’’—her incessant chatter of 
frocks and fashions found, I fear, rather a 
dull listener. After all, I used to think, 
it was the two quiet ones of the ‘‘ House 
Without Joy,” who interested me most. 
Colin, of the grave face, with his sad, 
watchful look; the Marchesa with her 
dark melancholy eyes. 

Gradually she began to speak to me 
freely, and she would tell me long stories 
of her early youth, and of the days when 
she met my father in Rome, the days of 
her first marriage. Then her eyes would 
soften, and her lips tremble. ‘ I was only 
married for a year when my husband 
died,”’ she said one day. ‘“‘ It was a rash, 
improvident, marriage. I had nothing, 
and he had little but the title. He ought 
to have married a rich American, not a 
penniless English girl. But we had one 
year of Paradise.” 

And then she would dream again, her 
eyes fixed before her, soft, and dewy, and 
tender—the look of one who gazes through 
the gray gates of life, back into the van- 
ished land of dream~. 

“And you never saw Rome again ?”’ 
I said one day. 

“Never.” Her lips tightened a little. 
The glow, as of a lamp lit behind her eyes, 
flickered and went out. It was the tired 
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face of Norman and Phyllis’s mother once 
more. “I came to London—and I was 
very poor. And then I married Norman’s 
father, and after his death we came here. 
- That is all my history.” 
After all I sometimes thought we were 
rather an odd household, we went so 
entirely our own ways. I had heard 
nothing from Colin regarding the strange 
visitor whom I had seen arrive in the boat. 
I did not even know if Pharlane had told 
him of my knowledge. The old man 
thanked me brokenly one day for my 
silence, but when I asked a tentative 
question, he shrank away at once. If the 
Marchesa knew, I was ignorant—where 
the strange man with the pallid face and 
the deep-set eyes had gone, I knew not. 
I was still in the same room. It seemed 
that the flooring of both those intended 
for my use was so badly consumed with 
dry rot, that Colin had stopped work on 
them, and I was left in my turret chamber 
overlooking the loch. It was quite true 
that the castle was badly in need of repair. 
“He will not spend money, even for 
you,’ Norman said one Sunday, when he 
was rowing me across the loch to the queer 
little whitewashed church on the hill side. 
“TI often think Colin will develop into a 
regular miser—a madman with a hidden 
hoard. He is mad on the subject! The 
property is worth five thousand a year— 
he has allowed it—and we live as if we 
had five hundred. One dottled man- 
servant, and all the rest on the verge of 
the tomb. Have you ever noticed, Joy, 
that all our retainers are verging on the 
tomb ?”’ 
‘| think they are very nice and quaint,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ And do their work very well. 
Mari tells me Gaelic legends, and teaches 
me to make scones.” 
“She can’t make a decent entrée,’ he 
grumbled, “and Gaelic is only ‘ Tribal 
gibberish.’ It is the same all over the 
place. Everything is going to rack and 
ruin. Look at this boat! Think of the 
waggonette! I told Colin yesterday you 
would be precious glad when your time 
was up here. I know J shall be glad when 
the term begins.”’ 

“Norman,” I said, bringing my mind 
back with difficulty from the grey, sun- 
dappled peak of Ben Artes, and my wonder 
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if the eagle were there, or poised high above 
some giant cliff. ‘‘ I wish you would not 
talk so! I am quite happy here. I love 
the place. I assure you I think pert 
London servants in caps and aprons would 
be horribly out of place in the castle.” 

He was pulling up the boat, and looking 
at me half-crossly. 

‘“‘T believe you are always in a dream,” 
he said. ‘Phyllis says you are! I 
thought Americans were always parti- 
cularly wide awake! There can be a 
happy medium between pert London 
maids, and servants taken from the ranks 
of the lame, the halt and the blind! 
Pharlane is in his dotage, Mari is aged and 
lame, Eilidh and Catriona are both half 
deaf. Phyllis says Colin does it on 
purpose! It is part of his detestable love 
of mystery !” 

His “love of mystery!” I could not 
help thinking of the strange man as I 
went up the climbing path, where, on the 
brow of the hill, imbedded among purple 
heather and pines, the old church stood. 
Norman and I went in together to the 
castle pew. The place was full of filtered 
sunshine, from my end of the pew I could 
see the sapphire water of the loch, and the 
great distant shoulder of the Ben, rolling 
away into a violet haze. The people sat 
very still; a great many were old, and I 
am fond of old people. Here they had a 
strange peace and quiet over them; a 
quiet as of the hills; as if, too, that great 
Shadow into which they were entering 
had touched them already with its message 
of Silence. Here and there was a farmer 
with a shining face, dressed in his Sunday 
“blacks,”’ and his brood of rosy, restless, 
lint-locked bairns. The clergyman was 
an old man with a high, quavering voice, 
who addressed us always tenderly as “ My 
beloved brethren.” It seemed to me a 
great honour to be called a ‘“ beloved 
brother” by that dear, reverent old man. 
I had never heard anything quite like his 
sermon before, though I had heard great 
orators in New York. There was no 
oratory here at all. This sermon was 
about patience; how sorrow taught us 
to be patient, and that behind patience 
lay the best joy of life, the joy of peace. 
We sang “J ¢éo the hills” to a sweet, 
pleading air I had never heard. The old 
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voices thrilled and quavered about me. 
I looked out to the hills and saw white 
sheep grazing, and far away the dim peaks 
of the hills lifted into a loveiy opal and 
pearly haze. To the hills, King David 
had looked and been aided—to the hills, 
with their message, we look still. And 
then suddenly my eyes caught Colin 
Fortescue’s face. He had arrived late, 
and had not come on to the castle pew, 
which was red-cushioned and apart, but 
had sat down beside the shepherds near 
the door. He, too, was drinking in the 
psalm. I could see him lift that strangely 
bowed head of his, suddenly, with an odd 
movement ; a kind of dawning light was 
on his strong face. It was, in my fancy, 
as if a burden had lifted for a moment, as 
if he forgot the burden. One would forget 
burdens here. Then there was a long 
prayer and a last psalm. I noticed then 
that the shepherds’ dogs lay beside each 
master’s pew, their dear wise heads laid 
each in his paws, an alert, unwinking eye 
on the master. When we knelt for the 
blessing, the shepherds remained standing, 
and the instant it was over, they took 
their caps, and there was a wild rush of 
soft feet and yellow fur, and before the 
door was reached a yap of delight, and 
then a chorus of barks. Later, when I 
asked old Mari, whose son was a shepherd 
“over at Knoch Moidart,” she told me the 
shepherds never knelt at the last prayer, 
“to cheat the dogs.” 

“For they would be rushing out, Miss 
Joy, dear, thinking service was done, and 
may-be yapping and disgracing the whole 
church.” 

Colin joined us on the _ pine-flecked 
ground just outside, after church, and 
nodded to me smilingly. I had not seen 
him all day. He was often absent at 
breakfast. 

We went down to the loch, and Norman 
allowed his brother, as usual, to pull down 
the boat and take the oars. Norman 
looked very handsome in his new kilt, and 
he took off his cap and let the breezes play 
through his crisp fair hair. I dabbled my 
hands in the loch, rejoicing in the day and 
the beauty, feeling oddly happy and 
content. 

‘“ Well, how did you like old Campbell ?” 
Norman burst out, then, “Isn’t it a 
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hideous building ? Colin, I wonder you 
don’t interfere and forbid those men to 
bring the dogs into church! It is posi- 
tively disgraceful! I should interfere, as 
chief heritor.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Mr. Fortescue!” I 
cried. ‘‘ Please don’t! The dogs were 
so good. And the shepherds, some of 
them, go straight off to the hills after, 
Mari told me. And—lI hope I am not 
irreverent—but I don’t think God would 
shut the doors! The dear dogs are His, 
too—and such faithful servants!” 

Norman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Upon my word,” he said, “I wish 
Lady Martindale could hear you! She 
said she would never again enter that 
church. She said every susceptibility she 
had was outraged. She has that shooting 
box on Ben Artis. Thank goodness, they 
are coming soon!” 

“Perhaps Joy’s susceptibilities are not 
so keen as Lady Martindale’s,” Colin said, 
looking at me suddenly, with kind eyes. 
‘“ T don’t think I'll interfere with the dogs, 
Norman. Mr. Campbell often says they 
are his congregation as well as the rest.” 

‘‘ That is just the sort of thing he would 
say,” Norman said crossly. “I suppose 
he addresses them, too, when he calls us 
‘beloved brethren !’ ” 

“Perhaps he does,’’ Colin said, and 
smiled a little in his quiet way. Norman 
pshawed fiercely. I said nothing. Some- 
how Norman had spoilt the day. I was 
back on the earth again. And I could see 
Colin’s eye-brows meet, and his lips 
tighten. Norman went off hastily, 
however, when we landed, saying he had 
seen a trout rise, and I was left alone fora 
little by the boat with the shabby kilted 
figure. Colin stood looking at me rather 
sadly, I thought. 

‘““T am so glad you would not interfere 
with the dogs,” I began confidentially. 
““T loved the dear old church, and the 
clergyman. I think Mr. Campbell must 
have the secret of peace. It rested me, 
even to look at him!”’ 

‘““The secret of peace,’ Colin repeated 
after me wistfully. ‘“‘ What should you 
know about these things, Joy ? To value 
peace one must have known pain! And 
you, I hope have never known pain! 
You do not look as if you had. The 
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Marchesa says your face is like a sunny 
burn—reflecting only the sunshine!” 

There was a curious pity in his tone, a 
curious yearning. I have heard the same 

‘intonation in the voice of the old. I 
always fancy they see, as in a vision, the 
long and weary road of life; they know 
“ the sorrows that are sure to come.”’ And 
they who are near the end of all the 
“Dark Miles,” are a little sorry for us, 
who must still go on, and find the way 
weary. We walked up the grassy terraces 
together, and Phyllis threw down her 
magazine, and came to ask me half-con- 
temptuously if it wasn’t “a barn of a 
place?” I could see the Marchesa’s dark 
head at a window in the west wing, and 
presently Eilidh, one of the old servants, 
summoned Colin to her. He went at once, 
looking, I thought, a little startled. 

“We are not Sunday people, as a rule,” 
Phyllis said. “‘ Norman only went to 
church to please you. And mother has 
one of her bad headaches, and spends 
_ hours in that horrid old ruined wing. She 
says it is the quietest place in the house, 
when she has a headache. I call it 
dangerous, for the stone staircase is broken 
in part, and Colin won’t let Norman or 
me set foot on it. He told me I was not to 
take you there. That wing was burned 
down, you know, and they could not 
afford, he said, to build up more than a 
few rooms. And he won’t even have the 
staircase repaired for mother! There is 
a gap across.” 

““But—how does she get across?” I 
asked. 

Pharlane was laying the table for 
luncheon, his old head shaking more than 
usual as we spoke. I was drawing off my 
long gloves. 

‘She makes them lay a plank over it. 
She says her head is steady. Oh, there’s 
nothing to see! I went over when she 
was out once, and they had forgotten to 
take away the plank. Only one or two 
rooms—and a £ 

“ Miss Phyllis, will you hef lunch at once 
or wait for the lady ?”’ 

“T don’t know if my mother is coming 
down,” Phyllis said, taking the head of 
the table. ‘‘ In any case, we are hungry. 
Don’t mind your hat, Joy! What a duck 
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of a hat! But it was wasted, my dear! 
Fancy a Paris hat in that awful old barn, 
and you in that dress! Oh, dear! it 
makes me wild sometimes that we can’t 
show you off to people! Do you know 
how pretty you are, Joy? It is sheer 
hopeless waste of good material to shut 
you up here!” 

She was leaning her elbows on the table, 
forgetting to carve the pheasant. 

“What would you do with me?” I 
asked smiling. 

“Take you to Oban, and to the regattas 
and balls! Well, Lady Martindale will be 
down presently, and she loves pretty 
people. She will be enchanted with you ! 
She says an ugly woman is a slander on her 
sex, and an anachronism, and should be 
sent to a nunnery, whatever her religion— 
or to a Retreat.”’ 

Phyllis was talking fast, and carving the 
pheasant very badly, and then Norman 
came in, and they told me a great deal of 
Lady Martindale, and how she made much 
of them always, and had them to all her 
parties, and was, in fact, “ the only sun- 
shine in their lot.” 

‘““She does so pity us for Colin’s mean 


ways,’ Phyllis wound up, “and I know 
she thinks it is a thousand pities Norman 
is not the laird.” 

She stopped at her brother’s entrance, 
and went back to her seat to eat her own 


meal quite calmly. My head was a whirl 
with Lady Martindale’s dinners, and 
shoots, and gowns, and guests, and private 
theatricals, and motors. I wished de- 
cidedly that she was no: coming! I could 
not bear to think of the echoes of my 
peaceful glens disturbed by the hideous 
hoot of the motor. Oh! we did not want 
Bond street gowns and big shooting 
picnics in ‘‘ Far Ben Artis!” 

* * * 

The Marchesa was wont to come some- 
times to my room before I went to sleep, 
to kiss me good-night. An odd friendship 
and liking had grown up between us. 
That night she stood for some time 
silently, looking down at the loch, and the 
silhouette of the old bell opposite. The 
moon was struggling from behind a wrack 
of grey clouds; at times it filled the quaint 
turret room with radiance, then it would be 
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enveloped in the fleecy embrace of the 
clouds. 

‘““So you went to church, child!” she 
began abruptly at last, “‘ and Colin says, 
liked it. Do you believe in that kind of 
thing ?”’ 

I was combing out my hair, in my white 
dressing gown. I started as she spoke. 
Her voice was bitter, low and intensely 
painful, and then she broke off with a 
little half-mocking laugh. 

“Of course you do! Poor little Joy! 
With your wide, happy eyes. You make 
me think of Undine; to you the world is 
all summer. People are all good, and 
upright, and pure! ‘ Purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity.’ Yes, that is true of the 
young and the untried too. Their eyes 
are still holden, thank God! Well, I 
would not touch your faith!” 

Her voice was inexpressibly dreary. 
Somehow it chilled me to the heart. Here 
was some one who stood lonely on the 
abyss of life, with nothing before her but 
a blank dar. wall. With death and the 
Unseen before her, and no ray of light. 
Loveand pity filled my heart suddenly, and 
I went up, and laid mycheek against hers. 


“Dear Marchesa!” I whispered. “I 
love you! God loves you!” 

She gave a little start, and put her hands 
round my face ; I| felt her look deep down 
into my eyes. 

“Child, I used to fecl like that—and 
talk like that! Before I—before they 
took faith and hope from me! Even yet 
the old hymns, the old lines sometimes 
come back. And I forget that my belief 
in the grand old Story is gone, and in its 
place is only the blind god chance—the 
iron Juggernaut which men call Fate! I 
have not thought of these things, for years. 
Till Colin told me how you sat in church, 
in your white frock, with your little sweet 
serene face—those deep, pansy eyes, 
drinking it allin! Then I, too, little Joy, 
stretched out blind hands to the Light, 
and my heart died within me! If I, too, 
oh, my God !—if I, too, could only believe 
again, and hope, as you do!” 

She let me go abruptly. She slipped 
from the room. I could hear a low, 
strangled sob. And the moon went in 
behind the clouds, and I could see neither 
loch, nor grey mountains, nor wet purple 
muir. I had a faint, chill presage of Evil. 





(To be continued) 
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inhabitants of the slums he had 

been shocked by the condition of 

the helpless children reared in vice 
and degradation, growing up in the foot- 
steps of their parent, scourges to society. 
The attendance of these ignorant, destitute 
children at ordinary schools, for which 
fees were paid, and in which a certain 
degree of decent propriety in a frugal 
sufficiency of food and clothing was re- 
quired, could not be thought of. But 
already an experiment had been tried by 
the clever and benevolent Sheriff of 
Aberdeen, Mr. Watson, which was the 
only solution to the problem that had 
been attempted—except in the parallel 
instance, on a very humble scale, in the 
south of England, where John Pounds, 
the cobbler, enticed street ragamuffins 
to his stall, to con their primers by the 
bribe of hot potatoes. Dr. Guthrie 
gladly adopted Sheriff Watson’s scheme 
of a ragged schoo] where at least one com- 
fortable meal should be provided for the 
half-starved children, where they should 
have their own school rooms, their own 
qualified teachers (many of them eager 
volunteers) their own system of rewards 
and punishments. The scheme was am- 
plified and improved upon, the funds 
being found by Dr. Guthrie, who, in addi- 
tion to the personal supervision of the 
work, called large public meetings and 
pled with success the urgent necessity of 
putting a stop to a state of matters which 
was at once a danger to the community, 
and a blot on its Christianity. This first 
Ragged School prospered beyond expecta- 
tion, and has been extended and copied 
in innumerable directions at home and 
abroad. These schools have not only 
rescued many a waif from a career of 
crime and misery, they have formed the 
model on which a multitude of endeavours 
of a like nature, to raise the submerged 
and aid the needy, have been formed. 


: Guthrie’s persevering visits to the 


In acknowledgment of this and other 
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public services to society at large, Dr 
Guthrie’s fellow citizens at the time when 
ill-health forced him to resign his church, 
subscribed for his acceptance a sum of 
money amounting to six thousand pounds. 
It was with great reluctance that Guthrie. 
at the age of a little over sixty, submitted 
to the sentence of his doctors to give over 
preaching, which strained a heart for many 
years organically affected. Though he 
addressed a much larger audience as an 
editor, he never for a moment placed 
writing on a par with speaking. as a means 
of reaching the minds and hearts of the 
people. He was an enthusiastic preacher 
and has left on record the pains he took to 
cultivate his natural gift of oratory, one 
element in which was his fine voice capa- 
ble of impressive modulations, resounding 
till it seemed to fill the building in which 
he spoke, and sinking to an audible whis- 
per, which thrilled the listener. Yet we 
have his own word for it, he was without 
an ear for music. He did not despise the 
dramatist’s art, in fact he acted his ser- 
mons, and in aid of his great resolve to 
carry home the truths he preached to the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers, he 
used a wealth of illustration. His favour- 
ite pictures were drawn from the sea, in all 
its aspects and moods, which he had learnt 
to study when he dwelt in his manse at 
Arbirlot, and watched the German Ocean 
from his windows and in his walks 
day by day. The popularity of such 
preaching to hearers in all ranks, 
was unbounded. The present writer has 
been in Dr. Guthrie’s Church and seen 
what was a weekly occurrence, the large 
building crowded to the door—the seats 
occupied by every type of rank and 
fashion, of business men—largely from the 
law courts—judges and advocates, a 
sprinkling of military from the troops 
at the Castle, quiet middle-class house- 





holds, respectable artisans and _ their 
belongings. In addition to the full area, 


the galleries were crammed—those in the 
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back seats, mounting on them”in defiance 
of all remonstrance the better to see and 
hear the speaker, the middle and side 
aisles more than half way up the church 
affording bare room for standing wor- 
shippers, one and all in the throng hanging 
on the lips of the preacher. 

It may be easily supposed Dr. Guthrie’s 
reputation as a 
writer did not 
equal his fame 
as a preacher. 
The same may 
be said of Dr. 
McLeod. It 
was not that 
their writings 
were not credit- 
able to them as 
men of thought, 
experience and 
piety, but they 
were not so 
much out of 
the common. 
They were not 
distinguished 
either by great 
scholarship 1 
by unusual 
grace cf style. 
McLeod,though 
not an orator 
like Guthrie, 
was a fine 
preacher, digni- 
fied andearnest, 
candid, sensible 
and yet spiri- 
tual in its 
highest mean- 
Ine. His 
preaching also attracted and held great 
audiences of every shade of culture. 
Not the least significant were those ser- 
vices he instituted, on Sunday evenings, 
for working men and women in their 
working clothes. The wearers were un- 
derstood to possess no better, and that 
they might not be shamed in their poverty, 
no well-clad person was admitted to that 
Sunday evening sermon. Another in- 
stance of the degree to which McLeod 
was en rabport with all classes in his 
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populous parish of the Barony, in Glasgow. 
The maid-servants joined together and 
presented him with an easy chair. This 
was, if the present writer is not mistaken. 
in recognition of a little book he wrote, 
called “ Deborah,”’ which did honour to 
the fidelity and devotion of many a 
maidservant, and in particular to those 
qualities as ex- 
hibited in the 
nurse of Re- 
bekah who fol- 
lowed her mis- 
tress to a 
strange coun- 
try, whom the 
whole congre- 
gation of Israel 
mourned. But 
as a rule 
McLeod also 
was much less 
notable in his 
writings than 
in his preaching. 

There were, 
however, 
marked excep- 
tions in both 
cases, and, curi- 
ously enough, in 
each it was 
where thecharm 
of the indivi- 
dual’s _person- 
ality showed 
itself. With 
McLeod, in his 
letters, his frag- 
ments of song. 


Dr. Norman MacLeod his stories, 


““Wee Davie,”’ 
“The Starling,’ “The Old Lieutenant 
and his Son,”’ the man is revealed, with 
the instincts and touches of genius. 
Both the men were friends and 
comrades in their respective magazines, 
though the one was the eminent Free 
Churchman and the other the no less 
esteemed representative of the Church of 
Scotland which had been left behind, to 
whose members their Free Church bre- 
thren would sometimes apply the not 
very respectful term—‘‘ the residuum.” 
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Both men were very happy in their 
domestic relations. Dr. Guthrie, marry- 
ing young, the woman he had loved 
when they were boy and girl in the 
same town of Brechin, lived to see 
his large family of six sons and four 
daughters grow up around him, pleasing 
him. How wise and indulgent he was in 
his treatment of them is manifest in the 
following incident. Friends of the family 
had been indulging in high praise of 
Guthrie’s conversational powers in the 
hearing of his youngest daughter, a merry 
girl just entering her teens, when she 
remarked, “ Well, all I get of my father’s 
conversation is ‘‘Shut the door, Nell,” 
‘ Hold your tongue, Nell.” Her criticism 
was jestingly repeated to him, when he 
clapped his hands and cried gleefully, 
“Honest lass!” Guthrie had many 
pithy sayings, such as “ If ‘ let well alone ’ 
is not a proverb of Solomon’s it ought to 
have been.” “‘A delicate conscience is 
one thing, a diseased conscience is quite 
another.” 

Dr. McLeod married later in life and 
his children were for the most part not 
beyond boys and girls when he died. 
He too was a man of many relations as 
well as many friends. When he came to 
Edinburgh to fill the honourable office 
of Moderator in the General Assembly 
he was, like Jacob of old, accompanied 
by “a troop ’’—dating from his venerable 
mother to his last baby of not many 
weeks, and including brothers and sisters, 
uncles and cousins in profusion, for 
McLeod is a ministerial name. In one 
of his great speeches on this occasion 
in a reference to the late rending apart of 
the Church, and the bitterness which it 
had engendered, he touched many a heart 
by the quotation, 


*“* When to be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


Generous to the core, with infinite 
capacity for both gravity and gaiety, he 
had sympathy for all, entering into the 
very frolics and sports of his children, 
into the spirit of their reel dancing in a 
country-house barn on a rainy day, into 
their games of hide and seek in the 
evening dusk of the shrubbery, when, 
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the most spirited of all the players, he 
lost both of his slippers in his wild sallies. 

McLeod’s visit to India to inspect and 
report on the Church of Scotland’s Mis- 
sions was fatal to him. He was too old 
and he was not of a habit of body to render 
such an enterprise safe. He was attacked 
with illness, recovered, and returned home 
to make one of his finest speeches (in 
relation to the Indian Missions) in the 
General Assembly ; but it was the next 
thing to a dying effort, he broke down 
completely afterwards, was ordered to 
give up public life, but almost before 
he could comply with the injunction, died 
somewhat suddenly, deeply regretted by 
a whole nation, and by many a mourner 
beyond that nation. The memorials of 
his countrymen’s love and _ gratitude 
which were lavished on Guthrie in his 
lifetime, did not fail the dead McLeod. 
Knowing that the provision for the widow 
and family was not great, enough’ was 
subscribed in one morning on the; Ex- 
change, Glasgow, to endow them amply. 
Not only so, but with a delicacy which 
he would have appreciated, the names 
of the subscribers were withheld, so that 
the family might never know to whom 
they were indebted and so escape feeling 
the burden of an obligation. 

McLeod and Guthrie were the two 
Atlases on whose shoulders the burden 
of securing a wide popularity for their res- 
pective magazines, ‘“‘Good Words”’ and 
the ‘‘Sunday Magazine” rested. The 
men responded to the faith and enterprise 
of their publishers, and the joint under- 
takings flourished in proportion. There 
need, therefore, be no apology for dwell- 
ing at such length on the leaders of the 
staff of ‘‘ Good Words ” and the “‘ Sunday 
Magazine.” Dr. Blaikie, who acted as 
sub-editor to the “Sunday Magazine,” 
and Dr. Hanna were chief aides. Dr. 
Hanna, the biographer as well as the son- 
in-law of Dr. Chalmers and the historian 
of the Disruption, was as perfect in his 
consideration and courtesy, as he was 
liberal and cultured, in the trying position 
of being for some time colleague to his 
very popular chief. After the wrench 
of parting and the storm and strife in- 
volved in the Disruption were over, it 
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seems as if Dr. Hanna must have been 
the first Free Church Minister to fill, in 
an emergency, the pulpit of a minister 
of the Established Church. The said 
Minister had fallen ill unexpectedly, at 
a season of the year when many ministers 
of all denominations were absent from 
Edinburgh. Unable to find a substitute 
belonging to the Established Church, 
and reluctant to have the pulpit vacant, 
a wise and charitable member of the sick 
man’s |Kirk-session, knowing that Dr. 
Hanna was in the town, 
and was not preaching 
that day, appealed to 
him to take service in 
the Church to which he 
had formerly belonged, 
and the appeal was not 
in vain. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the un- 
avoidable acrimony with 
which the dispute be- 
tween the two parties 
in the Church was main- 
tained, up to, and 
beyond the climax |of 
the Disruption, will 
recognise the mingled 
courage and gentleness 
of the deed. 

The Rev. J. R. Macduff, 
D.D., was another valu- 
able ally, a man of 
assuming goodness, but with a some- 
what florid style of preaching and 
writing, which was much admired in 
certain quarters, though a satirical pro- 
fessor held it up, in warning, to his 
students as “the moonlight on the 
mountain style.” 

Dean Ramsay was not only beloved by 
all Scotch Episcopalians, his wit, his 
fondness for Scotland in all its old cus- 
toms, and racy types of character, together 
with the stores of quaint anecdotes which 
he made known to the world, endeared 
him specially to his countrymen. He and 
Guthrie were fast friends and enjoyed 
exchanging good stories, though Guthrie’s 
opinion of Episcopacy in general, if it 
did not savour of the old Calvinistic ab- 
horrence of “ Black Prelacy ” was to say 
the least, not flattering. Both Guthrie 


thorough un- 
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and Ramsay showed glimpses of the ruling 
passion on their death-beds. When two 
of Dr. Guthrie’s sons were lifting him up 
in bed, with some difficulty, he quoted 
with a twinkle of his old humour in his 
fading eyes, the plucky speech of a boy— 
discovered to have been buried in the 
ruins of a fallen house in Edinburgh, 
whom his neighbours were labouring to 
dig out from the mass of débris, ‘‘ Howk 
awa lads, I’m no dead yet.” Dean 
Ramsay, in his*sinking strength, turned 
to the young niece who 
nearly broke her heart 
over their parting, and 
repeated Lady Nairne’s 
lines in the one exquisite 
Scotch hymn, 


‘Tm wearing awa’ 
Like snaw wreaths in 
thaw.” 


In the English con- 
tingent Canon Millar, the 
rural dean of Greenwich, 
was a man after Dr. 
Guthrie’s heart, vigorous, 
uncompromisingly evan- 
gelical, with a_ stern 
reprobation of all ritual- 
istic and High Church 
practices. He was wont 
to say, from the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s, words to this effect, 
“There is no altar here to which 
reverence is to be paid. There is 
simply a table from which the Holy Com- 
munion is served” and though he would 
have early communion for the benefit of 
any of the church members—among the 
working people particularly — whose 
hours it suited, his was the only church 
in which the present writer saw the com- 
munion dispensed, after the evening ser- 
vice, with the express intimation that it 
was to aid domestic servants, and others 
—the working mothers of young children, 
so situated that they could not otherwise 
join in the communion. Dean Millar 
like his famous prototype, Rowland Hill, 
was unconsciously witty in season and 
out of season. He seemed to have a 
dread of this weakness—shall it be called ? 
and would say, with much emphasis, on 
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the one Sunday, that if there was a thing 
he hated it was “ buffoonery in the pul- 
pit,” and on the next he would be betrayed 
into some simile or illustration which 
would provoke a general smile. He keenly 
opposed the election of women on the 
School Board ; and when he took his place 
there he found himself seated between a 
couple of ladies—with regard to whom, 
he candidly owned afterwards, that he 
believed they each did more work than 
any of the other members. 

Dean Alford, with his 
learning, his fine taste 
and earnest Christianity, 
was a frequent  con- 
tributor to the “ Sunday 
Magazine ”’ in its earlier 
years, till his health failed. 
He had an inscription 
above his study chimney- 
piece pointing out to 
callers an urgent necessity 
to which they were bound 
to attend. The substance 
of the hint was that he 
hoped nobody would 
come there except on 
business, that he or she 
would remember the 
owner of the study had 
his own pressing business, 
and that the visitors 
would, each and all, so transact their 
business as ‘‘ to go about their business ” 
as quickly as possible. 

Another prized contributor was Dr. 
Raleigh, who, in public prayer, spoke to 
his Maker with open face and in direct 
utterance, as a man speaks to his friend. 

Of the poets and minor poets who 
hailed the birth of the ‘Sunday Maga- 
zine,’ whose songs graced its first pages, 
only one of the four best known, survives. 
That one is George McDonald, the 
prince of idealists. Two of the 
writers who have passed away will long 
live in the memories of their friends. 
Dora Greenwell, the friend of Jean Inge- 
low, and Christina Rossetti, a scholarly 
gentlewoman before the era of the new 
scholarship for women, who wore her 
scholarship with the peculiar grace of 
her modest, kindly nature, was the author 
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of a volume of poems, and of “the 
Patience of Hope,” “the Life of Lacor- 
daire,” and other prose books, dear to 
students because of their elevation of 
tone, and the breadth of their grasp of 
truths rarely mastered by women. Isa 
Craig Knox, then Isa Craig, with her 
buoyant nature, her warm heart and her 
practical common sense as well as her 
poetic fancy was a protégée of the late 
Mr. Finlay, proprietor of the ‘‘ Scotsman ”’ 
newspaper. He entrusted her with re- 


views for the “ Scots- 
man,” and, to qualify 
herself for the work, 


she read through much 
of the old ‘“ Edinburgh 
Review,” a tough task 
for a girl. Appointed 
Assistant Secretary to 
the Social Science Asso- 
ciation — then in _ its 
prime, with the aged 
Lord Brougham for one 
of its notable members, 
she removed to London, 
and played her part in 
the management of the 
Social Science business, 
with much industry and 
sagacity for her years. 
On the occurrence of the 
Burns’ Centenary, the 
directors of the Crystal Palace offered 
a prize of a hundred «ineas for the best 
poem on the subject. sa Craig was one 
of the competitors. Hei wn account of 
her contribution was that she wrote it to 
relieve the depression from which she 
was suffering, on account of the dangerous 
illness of her dearest friend. Having sent 
the MS. to the proper quarter she thought 
little more of it, and did not even go to the 
Crystal Palace on the day when the deci- 
sion of the judges was to be announced, 
and the prize poem read. In the house 
of an acquaintance whose servant had 
been spending her holiday at the Crystal 
Palace, as used to be the way with London 
servants, Isa Craig first heard, in the most 
casual manner, of her success. Later a 
volume of her poems was published by 
Blackwood. She edited the ‘ Argosy” 
when first started, contributed to 
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periodicals, wrote ‘‘ A Child’s History of 
England,” and one or two tales, but 
married life and the home duties she dearly 
loved gradually won her from the walks of 
literature. 

The present writer’s connection with 
the magazine did not begin till it was 
under the management of its sub-editor, 
Dr. Blaikie. 
Her introduc- 
tion to Dr. 
Guthrie took 
place some 
time before, by 
means of a 
mutual friend — 

a kindly Scotch 
gentlewoman 
and ardent 
Free Church 
woman, Miss | 
Jeannie Wat- 
son. She was 
at once deeply 
interested in 
Free Church 
matters, in the 
condition of 
the Edinburgh 
poor—among 
whom she had 


many friends, 
and in old 
Scotch social 
life—about 
which she had 
written. She 
was probably 
the last of her Elliott & Fry, Photo, Baker St., W. 
class who 


habitually 
spoke in the vernacular, not English with 
a Scotch accent and Scotch idioms as 
distinguished from what natives were 
wont to call superciliously ‘‘ High English,” 
(a bold attempt to speak the English which 
was heard over the Borders,) but Lowland 
Scotch pure and simple, quaint and racy 
yet with never a coarse wordinit. English 
people have for the most part forgotten 
that,Scotch was once the language of a 
court and of the nation’s old universities ; 
and that we have had, almost to 
the present day, a Scotch which in its 
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pithiness was still refined, as it had been 
originally high-bred, and an_ illiterate 
Scotch which approached _ illiterate 
English in descending into the depths 


of vulgarity and bad taste. With 
so much in common, Dr. Guthrie 
and Miss Jeannie were cronies—she car- 





ried to him the cases of suffering amongst 
the genteel poor 
and the work- 
ing class which 
weighed on her 
mind, and 
1ever failed to 
find in him 
(one of the 
shrewdest of 
philanthropists) 
a {sympathetic 
listener who 
was ready, with 
something like 
youthful enthu- 
siasm, to back 
her with his 
influence in her 
efforts to render 
aid to the un- 
fortunate. She 
took with her 
the stories of 


old days and 


old customs 
which he, too. 
relished. She 


submitted to 
his criticism 
one or other of 
her little books 
for which he 
would suggest 
a finishing touch. She visited him at 
Loch Lee, that lovely retreat among 
the mountains—a hunting lodge belong- 
ing to his friends the Maule family, which 
they put at Dr. Guthrie’s disposal every 
summer. 

Naturally, Miss Jeannie carried her 
friend also to receive the cachet of Dr. 
Guthrie’s approval. It was evidence of 
how the rancour which embittered Scot- 
land during the conflict between the two 
great parties in her church, which ended in 
the Disruption, was dying a natural death 
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when two such zealous non-intrusionists 
received into their inmost circle a member 
of the Established Church. Nay, when 
she was invited and permitted to write 
a year’s fiction for the Magazine con- 
ducted by two eminent Free Church 
editors. But, after all, even at the worst 
of the controversy, anything like rancour 
was a very 
forced and 
artificial attri- 
bute in natures 
like those of 
Dr. Guthrie and 
Miss Jeannie. 
A dim picture 
remains of an 
afternoon call 
at Dr. Guthrie’s 
house when the 
Doctor and his 
wife were the 
only members 
of his family 
present—if one 
excepts the 
little white 
terrier dog, 
Noah, of which 
his master was 
fond. He was 
in the place of 
the beloved 
“Bob” of Ar- 
birlot days. 
Mrs. Guthrie 
was the verit- 
able house- 
mother of a Te eiee 
large house- Elliott & Fry, Photo, Baker St 
hold, and the — 
devoted wife who, in his later days, went 
with her husband everywhere, not merely 
to share his triumphs, but because she 
best understood and could best minister 
to the fits of distressing exhaustion which, 
in the end, were apt to follow—generally 
in the night—any excitement and exer- 
tion on his part. While it remained pos- 
sible, he was,wont to take the long-standing 
disease of the heart and its trying effects, 
cheerily. He would say that if a man’s 
lungs and liver and stomach were all right, 
he did not think the heart signified much. 
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He would laugh and declare that he was 
behind the scenes, andjknew what was 
really detaining a man, when he paused 
in walking up some of the steep Edinburgh 
streets, and looked speculatively at thesky, 
“Ah! my fine fellow, you don’t deceive 


me, I am up to your tricks,” the doctor 
would assert merrily. 


“Tt is want of 
wind and not 
a phenomenon 
among the 
clouds, as you 
would have us 
suppose, that is 
making you 
stop.” 

A more vivid 
recollection sur- 
vives of a great 
Christmas fam- 
ily gathering 
which had some 
thing _patriar- 
chal in its char- 
acter, to which 
a few outsiders 
were welcome. 
Of Dr. Guthrie’s 
large family— 
grown and 
growing up, two 
sons were al- 
ready married 
and settled 
with their wives 
and households 
in America. 
But enough 
were left at 
home to form an 
imposing band. 

There were three sons—all heads of 

families—one of them a Free Kirk minis- 

ter like his father, another in trade because 
the sagacious doctor had said to himself— 
after the fashion of the open-minded 

English squire who had owned 


“ My six fair daughters—shall I find a 
lord a-prece for all ? 

A worthy youth our vicar’s son, and 
welcome at the hall.’ 


““My six sons will not all succeed in 
learned professions, let those who are 
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better suited for trade take up trade.” 
The bright, energetic eldest daughter had 
married a Peebleshire laird who was also 
a Free Kirk minister—a union of offices 
more often met among the “ Squarsons ”’ 
of England than among the lairds and 
ministers of Scotland. Another daughter 
was married to one of the richest of Liver- 
pool’s rich 
merchants, 
who, seeing her . 
for the first 
time as a young 
girl in her 
father’s house, 
said to himself 
“That shall be 
my wife.” 
Among the 
guests was 
John Stuart 
Blackie, Pro- 
fessor of Greek 
in Edinbargh 
University, an 
eccentric man 
of genius, of 
low stature, 
with a wonder- 
ful head and 
face shaded by 
flowing white 
locks. In 
the street's, 
whether of 
Edinburgh or 
London, his 
nationality was 
generally 
dered conspicuous by the ample maud or 
shepherd’s plaid in which he chose to 
swathe his diminutive person. He was 
a poet, and on that occasion sang one of 
his own songs, “ Old Bliicher was there,” 
with much energy of expression and ges- 
ture. He had another song which com- 


ren- Jean 


—# memorated Jenny Geddes’s protest against 
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Prelacy, and when he sang it, the Professor 
would flourish any stool he could get his 
hands on—a good deal to the alarm if not 
to the peril of his audience. 

When Dr. Guthrie was lying on his 
death-bed in the south of England he was 
soothed by members of his family singing 
hymns tohim. One evening, two nights be- 
fore he died, he 
asked for some 
Scotch songs, 
especially 
“John Ander- 
son my _ joe, 
John,” “The 
Laird of Cock- 
pen,” and “ The 
Land o’ the 
Leal.” He re- 
called the many 
happy family 
gatherings _be- 
neath his roof, 
and said: 
“Those were 
pleasant times ; 
but ah! my 
dear folk, how 
much happier it 
will be when we 
meet in our 
Father’s house 
up yonder, 
where there are 
no death-beds 
and no _ part- 
age.” De. 
Guthrie died on 
the morning of 
Monday, the 24th February, 1873, in full 
possession of his faculties, and in perfect 
peace. He was seventy years of age. 
Among the mourners at the great public 
funeral in Edinburgh, were the two hun- 
dred and thirty children from his Ragged 
School. 

SARAH TYTLER. 








IGH STREET, Kensington, is an 
interesting thoroughfare, and 
amongst the people I knew by 
sight there long ago ‘was an old 


H 


gentleman who from the first attracted 


my attention. He was to be seen almost 
any morning of the week in the old court- 
suburb in almost any weather, between 
the hours of eleven and one. Trudging 
sturdily along, leaning, it is true, a little 
heavily upon his stout stick, for the years 
had gathered thick upon him, and infirmi- 
ties had touched him, but they had not 
got him altogether in their grip, and he 
held himself bravely—if with an effort— 
erect, and his kind blue eyes smiled out 
upon the world, particularly the young 
people of the world, for as I learnt after- 
wards, it was the young people that he 
particularly loved. 

I think—indeed, I know—that more 
than his kindly smile, more than the 
splendid intellectuality of his face, it was 
the manner in which he carried himself 
that first drew my attention towards him. 
It evidenced such indomitable persever- 
ance and pluck, it told me that he must 
have met many difficulties, grappled with, 
and overcome them, before he made such 
a good and cheerful fight against life’s last 
and greatest handicap. 

It was at the studio of a young artist, 
the brilliant promise of whose youth has 
since been defeated by Death, that I came 
to know personally ‘‘ my old gentleman ” 
(as I then called him) and I remember 
how greatly I regretted that in a babel of 
voices I failed to catch his name, when an 
introduction was effected between us. 

He entered into conversation with me ; 
he talked cleverly of pictures, and of 
painters, but I was shrewd enough to 
make certain that he was not an artist 
himself, for the pictures interested him 
less than the painter, and he seemed to 
take more pleasure in the fact that the man 
whose work we had come to see to-day was 
succeeding in doing worthily the task he 
had set himself in this world, than in the 
actual work itself. 

He spoke presently of music. He seemed 


A Glimpse of Samuel Smiles 


to know every musician of note. He 
followed the career of all the younger ones 
with interest, and yet—I was sure he did 
not belong to the musical world. 

A chance remark of mine revealed the 
fact that I was a frequenter of the refer- 
ence room at the Kensington Library. He 
turned to me then with added interest in 
his face. 

““ That reference room is a great boon 
to many young authors,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you write a little, I wonder ?” 

I caught my breath—a guinea from 
time to time for a short story in one of 
the least known of the Magazines was 
all I had as then reaped in the literary 
harvest field. ‘‘A great many people 
make use of the reference room who do 
not write themselves,’ I said—hedging— 
and I have no doubt that I blushed 
furiously. 

His eyes twinkled. 

“But I think you do write,” he said, 
“or else you would have denied the 
impeachment at once. However, I won't 
force the question, but I'll ask you 
another. Do you take an interest in 
people who write ?”’ 

““ Indeed, I do,’ I declared eagerly. 
‘* That is, I take an interest in all I read 
or hear about them, but I have never in 
my life spoken to a person who has written 
a book!” 

“‘ Haven’t you ?”’ he said, and his eyes 
twinkled again, and he laughed outright. 
‘“* Well, never mind, you may some day. 
They are very ordinary every-day sort of 
people when you meet them, I can assure 
you. But, tell me, who are some of your 
favourite authors ? Or perhaps I should 
say, what are your favourite books ?” 

I named the simple list : ‘ Jane Eyre, 
and ‘ David Copperfield ’ in prose, becaus? 
the characters are so human. Tennyson's 
‘Maud,’ in poeiry, for the lyrics are to 
me the sweetest in our language, and 
Smiles’ ‘ Self Help,’ because it has taught 
me more than all the other books I have 
ever read.” 

Then he was claimed by some one else, 
and I had not the courage to ask —from 
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others—his name. But I had not long 
to wait for the knowledge ; when | 1e7ched 
home that evening, there was a parcel, and 
a letter awaiting me; both had been 
delivered by hand, and were addressed in 
a writing unknown to me. 

The parcel most evidently contained a 
book; I opened it first Plainly bound 
in brown leather, ruled with narrow lines 
of gold I found 
“ Jasmin: Bar- 
ber and Poet,”’ 


by Samuel 
Smiles. Won- 
dering, ques- 


tioning, I 
turned to the 
flyleaf! Upon 
it 1 read—my 
nam, and be- 
low it: ‘‘ With 
the good 
wishes of her 
friend, Samuel 
Smiles.” 

In the right 
hand corner of 
the page was 
afixed a tiny 
cameo- shaped 
photograph of 
the benevolent 
head and face 
of “‘my old 
gentleman.” 

The letter 
which accom- 
panied the 
book ran as 
follows :— 

“OT gathered Photo: Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W. 
from your re- 
marks this afternoon that you had not 
caught my name when we were (pre- 
sumably) made known to each other. 
You will, I am sure, forgive my not dis- 
closing my identity at the time, since 
my not doing so led to the very great 
pleasure I experienced when you said 
What good you had received from my 
book. I hope you will let me read 
something you have written some day. 

“* Yours sincerely, 
““ SAMUEL SMILES.” 





Samuel Smiles 





SAMUEL SMILES lil 
I have all his books now, from ‘“ Self- 
Help” to ‘*‘ Wedgwood.” The great 
potter was his own particular hero. They 


are ranged on a shelf at my side as I write, 
and I pause to take them down one by 
one, and opening at the fly leaf, refresh 
my memory by the inscription there 
written. They were all given at a time, 
and for a purpose judged by their writer 
as being most 
adapted to my 
special needs. 
“* Character,” 
when I had 
mournfully 
declared that 
the people in 
my stories 
were only so 
many “dry 
bones;”’ ‘‘ Du- 
ty” as a com- 
pliment to a 
little sketch I 
had written 
with “* Duty ” 
as its moral ; 
‘* The Hugue- 
nots” as a 
“throw in 
the balance” 
against my 
own excessive 
patriotism, 
which some- 
what blinded 
me to the 
many obliga- 
tions we owe 
to our neigh- 
bours across 
the Channel. 
I think now that after ‘‘ Self-Help,” ‘‘ The 
Huguenots” is my greatest favourite 
amongst all Dr. Smiles’ books. 

I remember upon one occasion deploring 
to him with youthful severity the fact that 
very few great people lived up to their own 
standards, and how the searching light of 
daily life often found shady places in the 
lives of those whom the world was taught 
to revere. ‘‘ You are right in a manner,” 
he said, ‘‘ but there is another view than 
yours I would rather take—of the case. 
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Don’t you know we all put our best—or 
our worst—into the work we have very 
much at heart ? Don’t judge them too 
harshly, if those who have something to 
give to the world, in straining every effort 
to present it in its best form, relax their 
energies at times in a perhaps unguarded 
direction.” It was after that conversation 
that he sent me “‘ The Lives of the Engin- 
eers.” ‘‘ Some of them were very good 
fellows in their daily lives, I think you will 
find,’”’ he wrote in the letter that accom- 
panied it. 

I have been writing now for nearly ten 
years, and if I say that I owe a great deal 
of my modest success to Dr. Smiles, I am 
afraid my readers will expect to hear 
that he took me under his literary 
guidance, that he asked his own publishers 
to accept my work,—good or bad, which- 
ever it might be—and that he wrote to 
influential persons eulogistic letters about 
me; that in brief, he allowed my small 
craft to ride into haven on the full tide of 
his own success. He did nothing of the 
kind. Hewas the author of ‘‘ Self-Help.” 
I believed in the gospel he preached. He 
was most truly the living embodiment of 
his own theories, the warrior who went out 
to fight for mankind against idleness, 
weakness, and inefficiency. 

But what he did for others with his 
books, he did for me with his lips—with 
kindly well-chosen words of advice, with 
unstinted encouragement, and even with 
adverse criticism when he thought it 
necessary. ‘‘ You will do in time,” was 
his own quaint way of expressing it, 
when anything I had written particularly 
pleased him. ‘‘ There is a ‘ thought’ 
behind the story, I liked the story be- 
cause of the thought—others will do the 
same.” 

One day a third person who lamented 
my social isolation from the publishing 
world. declared that it was a pity I had 
not a “ friend at Court.” He looked at 
me laughing. ‘‘ Would you like a friend 
at Court ?” he asked. 

I reflected a moment or two—I was 
most truly his disciple ! 

“No,” I said, quite honestly, ‘“‘ I don’t 
think I would.” 

““ He patted my shoulder kindly.” 
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‘No, I don’t think so either,” he said- 
Then he turned to the third person : 

‘* Let her find her way to ‘ Court’ her- 
self,” he advised. . ‘‘ She may some day, 
if she tries hard enough—that will be better 
than having a dozen friends there.” 

If some young aspirant to—I will not 
say fame—but literary recognition chances 
to read this, I think they will understand 
that those words bore more real encourage- 
ment for me, than introduction to half the 
editors in London could have done. 

He told us then the story of one occasion 
when he himself had been requested to act 
as “‘ friend at Court.” 

A very old friend from the north—he 
was himself a Yorkshireman—wrote to 
him on behalf of her daughter who had 
literary aspirations, smothered it would 
seem by the remoteness of her home from 
the Capital. He invited the young lady 
on a visit to Mrs. Smiles and. himself, at 
their home at Pembroke Gardens, Ken- 
sington. The morning after her arrival 
he took her into his library. What fas- 
cinating walls it had! He pointed to 
them. 

““T think you will find a great deal that 
he said. 


may be useful to you there,” 
“You have decided, of course, upon what 


subject you would like to write. Is it 
Art, Philosophy, History ?”’ 

“‘T really don’t mind,” she declared 
airily. ‘‘ I don’t care what the subject is 
so long as some publisher will take it, 
and——’”’ with ecstasy in her face—‘‘ I can 
see my name in print—I thought perhaps 
you would choose a subject for me.” 

“My dear young lady,” he said with 
uplifted hands, ‘‘ that would indeed be an 
undertaking. But what about Fiction? 
Have you ever thought of trying Fiction ?” 

‘““T couldn’t write a story to save my 
life,” she confessed. ‘‘ I must write upon 
some subject that I could read up before- 
hand, if I write at all.” 

Dr. Smiles put the ladder back against 
the wall. 

‘Suppose we leave the question of 
books, either the making, or the reading of 
them for the present,’’ he suggested. ‘‘ We 
will ask Mrs. Smiles to take you to some 
theatres and concerts. Note all you can 
of men and women, they are the best 
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teachers. Meanwhile I and my, library 
are always at your service.” 

“‘She stayed with us for about six 
weeks,” he concluded. ‘‘She was a 
charming girl, a most pleasant visitor. 
At the end of that time I invited her again 
into my library. ‘‘ Had she marshalled 
her ideas at all?” I asked. ‘‘ Had she 
decided what branch of literature she 
decided to take up ?”’ 

She dismissed literature with a gay 
little laugh. She had given up the 
notion, she confessed. She was think- 
ing seriously now of going on the stage. 

But in instances where more material 
aid was needed he proved a generous and 
ready friend. The follcwing little story 
was told me by Mrs. Smiles. Her husband 
and the late G. F. Watts were for many 
years near neighbours, and always great 
friends, and Dr. Smiles was a persona 
grata in the artist’s studio, even when he 
was at work. 

Once in turning over some of Watts’s 
sketches, which were in readiness for a 
picture not then upon canvas, Dr. Smiles 
came across the head of a young man that 
greatly pleased his fancy; he remarked 
upon this to the artist, who, brushes in 
hand, paused for a moment or so, to con- 
sider the sketch also. 

““ He has sat for me several times lately,’ 
he said. ‘‘ I have never chanced upon a 
finer head than his in my life. Just now 
the poor fellow is glad of the money he 
makes by sitting for me. Anatomically, 
I am interested in him, but in other re- 
spects he is more your man than mine. 

And then he proceeded to give an out- 
line of the young man’s history; he had 
been a journalist of considerable promise, 
but had committed the error common 
amongst young men of marrying before 
his prospects were assured, and the strain 
of overwork consequent upon the necessity 
of maintaining a wife and child, was too 
much for his naturally delicate constitu- 
tion ; he broke down from excessive loss of 
nerve power. His pen had to be laid en- 
tirely aside, for his tired brain refused to 
work at the dictate of his will, and he 
was only too thankful to “ sit’’ for the 
artist who had discovered a_ particular 
beauty in the form and pose of his head. 
XXXIV—8 
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Dr. Smiles sought the young man out, 
and learnt that the doctors gave him very 
little hope; complete immunity from all 
anxiety, and a sea-voyage might save 
him—perhaps even restore him to com- 
plete health, but nothing else would be of 
any avail; and those were just the two 
things, the young man declared, that it 
was absolutely out of his power to obtain. 

He did not then know that he was speak- 
ing to one who for years had been a railway 
director, and had great influence with 
many of the great steamboat companies. 
But Dr. Smiles knew that he had come 
across a man of splendid capabilities who 
was in dire need of immediate help in 
order that he might again be fitted to help 
himself. In less than three weeks from 
their first meeting he had obtained him a 
free passage to Australia, and had found 
a post as housekeeper for his wife, where 
she might keep her child with her. 

That was fourteen years ago * the man is 
now Editor of one of the leading papers 
in Melbourne. The separation from his 
wife and child only lasted for eighteen 
months. Twice a year, at Christmas, 
and on the anniversary of the day when— 
to use his own words—“ that good man 
came into my life,’ he made a point of 
writing to Dr. Smiles. ‘‘ The letters were 
always answered by the next mail,” Mrs. 
Smiles assured me. I think they must 
have been warmly welcomed, and closely 
treasured in that home across the sea, 
which—-humanly speaking—might never 
have existed but for the timely aid of the 
author of ‘‘ Self-Help.” 

Speaking of Dr. Smiles as a Yorkshire- 
man tempts me to relate a little incident 
that I can never recall without a smile 

He was an ideal companion for young 
folk, and was very fond of having his 
grandchildren to stay with him. On one 
occasion he took several of them, and a 
party of their young friends, myself 
amongst the number, to the Exhibition ac 
Earl’s Court. 

He took us into all the shows. and 
allowed us to have unlimited rides on the 
switchback, and to ‘‘ shoot the chutes” 
again and again ; it was a most enjoyable 
afternoon. At tea he led the conversation 
in his usual genial fashion, and it chanced 
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to turn upon the characteristics peculiar 
to the people of various parts of the 
country. One young damsel, the stranger 
of the party, stated an opinion very 
decidedly. 

“1 don’t like Yorkshiremen! Do you, 
Dr. Smiles ?—I think they are so horribly 
mean!” 

He bowed his head on the table in mock 
degradation, and we all laughed to the 
great confusion of our young friend, who 
discovered her faux pas too late; but 
before we quitted the Exhibition Dr. 
Smiles gave her a big box of chocolates— 
“just to vindicate the reputation of the 
Yorkshireman,” as he said jestingly. 

He often encouraged young writers by 
telling them of his own literary beginnings 
and the discouragement which they 
received. ‘‘ Self-Help” originated in a 
series of papers which he compiled and 
read aloud at a Young Man’s Institute in 
Leeds. When subsequently he arranged 
it in book form it was refused by no less 
than six London editors before its final 
acceptance by Murray. 

It was first published in 1859, and at a 
dinner given some twenty years later, in 
honour of Dr. Smiles, there happened to 
be amongst the guests one of those six 
editors. When the health of “‘ the 
publisher of ‘ Self-Help,’’ had been drunk, 
this gentleman put down his glass with a 
sigh, and shook his head. ‘‘ Ah, Dr. 
Smiles,” he said, “‘ you poured a fortune 
into Murray’s lap when you offered him 
that book. A piece of luck such as that 
has proved for him has never come my 
way.” 

Dr. Smiles laid a hand on his shoulder, 
almost he had breathed the words : ‘‘ You 
were the first man to whom it was offered!” 
But then he refrained himself. “It is a 
pity to spoil his evening,’’ he reflected. 

It is estimated that over 260,000 copies 
of ‘‘ Self-Help” have been sold in the last 
35 years. It went into 17 translations. 
There is a certain significance in the fact 
that the persevering, self-reliant people of 
Holland were the first to receive it in their 
own language. It was warmly welcomed, 
and widely read in Japan. This was a 





cause of considerable gratification to its 
He said that he had learnt much 


author. 
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from the Japanese, and that he always 
felt that his mind was in harmony with 
the mind of Japan; therefore he considered 
it an honour that Japan was pleased to 
receive what help he could give her in 
perfecting the grand lesson of self-effi- 
ciency which she had set herself to learn. 
Amongst the nations of Southern Europe, 
enthusiastic Italy received ‘‘ Self-Help ”’ 
with open arms, and was prepared to place 
its author on a pedestal with Garibaldi 
and Cavour. Turkey turned from it a 
cold shoulder ; she wanted none of ‘‘ Self- 
Help,” it appeared. 

Courage and perseverance were the 
qualities in mankind that he most admired. 
Just as the face of a soldier will light up 
when he hears of a well-fought battle, so 
I have seen Dr. Smiles look, when instances 
were recounted to him of difficulties that 
had been overcome by dogged perseverance 
and unfailing pluck ; of men and women 
fighting down their own physical infirmi- 
ties, forgetting them, at times almost over- 
coming them, in their desire to accom- 
plish worthily that which they had set 
themselves to do. 

I have mentioned that Wedgwood was 
his hero, and it was because the famous 
potter possessed, and exercised, these 
qualities to such an astonishing degree in 
his chequered career that he particularly 
loved him. 

It was while he was engaged upon the 
““ Life of Wedgwood ” that the health of 
Dr. Smiles first began to fail. ‘‘ I have 
had to cut my work upon ‘ Wedgwood ’ 
down to three hours a day,” he told me 
once, and then lest I might commiserate. 
he added cheerily—‘‘ But perhaps it is 
just as well. Three hours’ good work is 
better than the indifferent labour of half 
a day.” 

Soon after this he was laid up for some 
weeks, and when he became convalescent, 
he was ordered to the sea-side for three 
months’ rest. Someone asked him if he 
very much regretted leaving ‘‘ Wedg- 
wood.” ‘‘I shall come back to it with 
very great eagerness,” was his reply. It 
was not his custom to indulge in useless 
regrets. He was never once heard to 
express a fear that he might not live to 
complete this dearest of all¥his works. 
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But I divined what his gratification must 
have been when I received a letter from 
him one morning, containing only this 
brief sentence: ‘‘ I have finished ‘ Wedg- 
wood !’” 

One omission in the obituary tributes 
I noticed. No one seemed to remark that 
Dr. Smiles was a great favourite with the 
late Queen Victoria, and that he was 
amongst the latest of her birthday knights. 

He was very: sensible of—indeed, even 
delighted at—the honour conferred upon 
him by his sovereign—I remember going 
to congratulate him, and as I chanced to 
meet him a few yards from his house, he 
stood with his venerable head bared, and 
a look of quiet gratification on his face 
while he spoke of “‘ the gracious act done 
him by the Most Gracious Lady in the 
Land.” But neither he nor Mrs. Smiles 
ever adopted their new titles. I asked 
him the reason on one occasion, he gave it 
in homely fashion. 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘ we have. been 
‘the doctor’ and ‘ Mrs. Smiles’ to the 
servants for so long now—we can’t ask 
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them to take up with new ways.” The 
light in the kind blue eyes was growing 
very dim, then, and the walks to the High 
street were only undertaken on bright 
fine days, and only a few old friends and 
relatives were admitted to the privacy of 
the quiet home in Pembroke Gardens. 

In conclusion let me say that when time 
shall have caused many now well-known 
names to be forgotten, I believe that the 
name of Samuel Smiles will live, will be 
even better known and loved by the next 
generation than it is now—because men 
and women are coming very slowly 
to the conclusion that to render a country 
abidingly great, its men and women must 
be great also—individually as well as 
collectively ; that the highest and noblest 
attributes of human nature must be 
sedulously cultivated in each human being, 
even as each minutest stone of the Temple 
was cut—and polished, and _ perfected, 
before being allowed to play its allotted 
part in rearing that fair House, ruled and 
approved of God. 


CONSTANCE E. THOMAS. 





Comrades 
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THE MASTER BUILDER 


By Her Majesty 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 


(Carmen Sylva) 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER I. 


Prince Neagoe Bassarab, ruler of Wallachia, determines te erect a church which shall 
surpass in splendour the most magnificent that has ever been built. The work is en- 
trusted to Manole, a foreign architect. No sooner ts the work begun than disasters occur. 
Again and again the ground gives way, and it seems as if Nature were determined to 
prevent the erection of the church. The overseers and workmen become dispirited, and 
declare that Manole, the Master Builder, is an impostor. Manole, disheartened, con- 
fesses to his wife that he has undertaken a task beyond his strength. 


II. 


“ Ah! it galls me, sweet wife, more than words can say, to mark the 
sneers of those from whom I won the prize, and who see it now melt from 
my grasp, and think ere long to see me driven forth from the land, dis- 
graced and dishonoured ? On thee, too, on thy fair innocent head for 
which I destined the laurels of my triumph, on thee the shame will fall, 
thou must share the fate of him who has cheated his employer, betrayed 
the solemn trust reposed in him! And yet I am not mad, and I know 
my art, and the plan I had conceived was no wild dream, such as an 
ignorant and heedless youth may trace at random on the parchment, 
lacking the knowledge and the skill to give it life, mine was a well-propor- 
tioned and well-pondered design, and could I but give it form, it would 
incorporate here on earth the fairest vision ever sprung from mortal brain. 
That is hardest of all, to know the power that is in one, to see one’s ideal 
in all its divine beauty clearly before one’s eyes, and by some caprice of 
Nature, some malice of one’s fellow-men, to be condemned to look on 
while the whole glorious edifice crumbles into dust and ashes, and dis- 
appears off the face of the earth! At such moments, Costanza, I feel that 
there is no price I would not pay, no sacrifice I would hold too dear, might 
I but just see my dream realised, my fame cleared, and my foes baffled 
and put to flight. This one thought absorbs me utterly and leaves no 
space for other cares. I tremble myself to perceive how entirely it has 
taken possession of me, as if I were indeed the sport of a malign power, a 
demon to whom some sorcery had made me bondsman, and I would fain 
defy the might of hell. But again the bitterness of my disappointment, 
of my frustrated ambition comes over me, and I know that to attain my 
end I would be withheld by no scruple, would risk my own salvation, and 
enter, if needs be, into a league with the Powers of Darkness, since it 
would seem to be their opposition against which I single-handed am 
condemned to struggle in vain!” 
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And deep sobs shook his stalwart frame. Costanza passed her slender 
fingers caressingly through the thick locks that hung in disorder over her 
husband’s careworn forehead, and tears of ready sympathy sprang to 
her eyes. ‘“‘ Ah! if I could but help thee!” she murmured. “ If there 
were aught that I could do, could sacrifice for thee ! ” 

“Poor child !’’ said Manole, compassionately. ‘“‘ What shoudst thou 
do here, where the strength and skill of men are of no avail !”’ 

And again he sprang to his feet, and paced the narrow room, as if the 
disquietude of his soul would allow his body no rest. Costanza watched 
him, her tears falling fast and silently, to see the unhappiness for which 
she could find no cure. Many and many a taper she placed before the 
altar of the Madonna, entreating her intercession, but no help came. 
Try what Manole would, the walls would not stand. Over and over again, 
the foundations that seemed strong enough to bear the mightiest towers 
man’s ambition could hope to raise, as soon as the masonry was carried 
out a few feet above the earth, crumbled and gave way. Or, still more 
disappointing, the construction would apparently advance well and 
rapidly for a certain time, and already a fair expanse of wall, and pillars 
and columns firmly planted*would give promise of the splendours of the 
whole when once complete, and then, suddenly, the whole fabric would 
totter and fall in a single night, so that architect and masons would find 
on th -ir return in the morning to the scene of their labours, the results of 
so many days’ toil once more reduced to a mere unsightly heap of new- 
made ruins. The Prince had not visited the spot since the work began ; 
in the early days he had occasionally sent to enquire after its progress, 
but now for some time past no accredited envoy from the palace had been 
seen in conversation with the architect. It was only vaguely reported 
that the persistent failure of the latter,even at this early stage in the 
proceedings—of which the Prince was kept constantly informed—had 
created a most unfavourable impression, which the enemies of the foreigner 
were not slow to turn to account. 

The royal patron’s displeasure was said to have become so marked, it 
was hinted that unless very shortly some decided change in events should 
renew his confidence, he would in all probability withdraw his protection 
from this interloper, of whose incapacity he must have received sufficiently 
convincing proofs. There were rumours even that, disgusted at the waste 
of material, the Prince was on the point of refusing further supplies, and 
this report—started none knew by whom—sufficed to bring the general 
exasperation to the highest pitch. The prospect that pay for their labour 
might not much longer be forthcoming turned the anger of the masons 
into a sort of sullen despair. They were now constantly to be seen 
gathered together in little groups, like so many conspirators, eagerly 
discussing in low tones the best means of averting the misfortune that 
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seemed to be impending. But towards Manole himself they no longer 
showed such positive ill-will, in any case it was not manifested so plainly, 
either by open taunts or actual insubordination. This was perhaps partly 
due to the new fear that a continuance of ill-luck to the hated foreigner 
must mean ruin to all alike, partly doubtless also to the change which 
had come over the latter, a change that made these rough, ignorant men 
tremble and shrink from him. For Manole’s haggard appearance, the 
settled gloom upon his stern features, above all the fierce light that flashed 
from his dark eyes and the nervous irritability of manner which his strong 
will could scarce repress—ali this combined to give something sinister and 
forbidding to his whole aspect, which might well inspire awe in the boldest 
and most reckless. On all sides there was the feeling of some danger 
imminent, an almost unnatural calm that was in truth but a state of 
suspense, like the lull that precedes an approaching storm. 

At last, one morning, when Manole made his appearance as usual, soon 
after daybreak, to see how the work was progressing—as usual only to 
find the havoc the night had wrought in it—he could not but notice some- 
thing new and strange in the demeanour of the men who were awaiting 
him. Instead of taking their tools and resuming their work, all stood, 
gathered together round the spot where the soil subsiding had most 
completely sapped the foundations, silently awaiting his approach. And 
as, for all his pride and self-control, the pallor that overspread his cheek 
betrayed his strong emotion at thus once more witnessing the utter down- 
fall of his hopes, amurmur that was no malicious jeer, no ill-timed reproach, 
but that sounded rather like a veritable outburst of sympathy, rose from 
among the little crowd. And from its front ranks, composed of those 
very master-builders who had been Manole’s rivals and the apparent ring- 
leaders of every plot against him since they had been employed under his 
orders—from this smaller group now one of their number stepped forward, 
an old white-haired man, and prepared, evidently as spokesman for the 
rest, to address the architect. 

“‘ Master,” he began, with some trepidation in his voice, “ it is ill work 
fighting against unseen foes. Have we not striven all these long months, 
with all that man’s strength and skill could do, to raise upon this spot 
the church our gracious Prince has vowed shall consecrate the glories of 
his reign ? And day after day have we not beheld the same wanton 
destruction of all our labour which grieves our eyes ? Shall we go on 
forever like this, to serve as a mockery to those Spirits of Evil that are 
banded together against us ?” 

A bitter laugh broke from Manole’s lips, but he had not turned away 
from the speaker, and all ears were now eagerly listening for his reply. 

“Thou sayst with reason, Stefan,’’ he rejoined more gently than had 
been expected of him, “ that we cannot'go on forever like this. But what 
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then wouldst thou counsel, by which these disasters should be 
stayed ?” 

‘‘ There is but one means, Master, by which we can be helped,” the old 
man replied, still in the same hesitating tones. “‘ Such things have been 
seen ere now ; we, who are old, can well remember to have heard in our 
youth strange stories told of other occasions, in bygone days, when 
patience and perseverance were of no avail to hold the walls together which 
the Evil One had sworn no mortal hands should raise. But there is a way, 
if those old tales be true, by which he may yet, be discomfited, and many 
a stately church and monastery is there to testify to the victory man at 
last obtained over his relentless enemy.” 

““ What is that way, then, speak !”’ interrupted Manole, his former list- 
less and dejected manner giving way to impatience. 
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“It is well known,” said Stefan, very deliberately, and as if he were 
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weighing each word, “‘ it is well known that some sacrifice must be made, 
to conjure the power of the Demon, and induce him to abandon his 

opposition to the work in hand. A life must be offered him, a human life, 
= 








to purchase his permission to proceed with it. A /iving human creature, 
man, woman or child, musf be buried within’ the foundations, and then 
@ % the walls, raised above that sacrifice, will defy wind and weather and 
stand to all eternity !”’ 

‘““ Never !”’ cried Manole, starting back in horror. ‘‘ Out of my sight, 
old man, and never dare again to propose so monstrous a thing to me!” 
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“Twill little avail that thou shouldst not consent,’’ replied the other 
calmly, the sight of Manole’s agitation apparently giving him courage. 
‘“ Like this, as thou hast said, things cannot go on, and when thou hast 
given up the fruitless attempt, and another takes thy place to carry out 
the Prince’s behest and reap the benefit of thy failure, no such scruple will 
prevent him from completing the task confided to him, and perchance 
when thou shalt learn his success, thou mayst too late regret thine own 
faint-heartedness.”’ 

The crafty suggestion that another would profit by his misfortune, and 
might even to a certain extent benefit by his designs, erecting the sacred 
edifice upon the groundwork planned by him,—this well chosen argument 
had its effect upon Manole. With a smothered curse he turned upon the 
tempter. ‘‘ And where wouldst thou find the being who will give up his 
own life in this cause,” he asked, with trembling lips. “Is there any 
among you willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of his fellows, and to 
gain the victory over the fiends who thwart us ? Which of you is ready 
to offer himself ?” he cried, raising his voice, and addressing the whole 
throng. 

There was a low indistinct murmur, above which old Stefan’s words 
could be plainly heard. 
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“°Tis not meant so,” he said. ‘‘ No willing sacrifice will serve the 
purpose. The Demon, whom we would fain propitiate, must have a 
vicuim immolated for his pleasure—a victim chosen by us and ignorant 
of our intention.” 

Manole gazed at the speaker with increased horror. 

“Still more hideous is that which thou dost propose,” he replied. 
“‘ Some innocent being then is to be decoyed, entrapped, and slowly done 
to death by a torture so atrocious that only the mind of the fiend, whom it 
seems to serve, could in truth have devised it. But think not that I will 
give my consent to so infamous a plot. I tell you, I will have none of it.”’ 

And he turned to leave them. But he found himself shut in by the 
circle closing round him, and was met on all sides by imploring faces and 
words of supplication, while Stefan, plucking him by the sleeve, com- 
pellea . ttention. 

“‘ Be not in too great haste to decide, Master,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Remember 
that thy absence can no longer avert the crime, if crime it be, on which all 
here are bent. It is too late to draw back. We at least are determined 
that the work of all these months past shall not be thrown away, and if 
thou dost desert us, there’ are not wanting those who will offer to carry 
on the undertaking, and who will give the Prince convincing proof that 
the obstacle to its completion no longer exist. But it will grieve me for 
thy sake at whose ill-success malicious tongues perchance will scoff, when 
it is seen that men of lesser fame can bring to completion that which thou 
didst vainly attempt. It were pity indeed that thou shouldst let go the 
prize now, when it is within thy grasp.” 

Manole groaned and the veins on his temples stood out like knotted 
cords. But he was evidently wavering for he made no effort to break 
through the crowd nor to shake off the hand Stefan had laid upon his 
arm to detain him. ‘“‘ How then shall the choice be decided ?” he asked 
in a husky voice. ‘‘ By whom shall the victim be pointed out ? ” 

The men exchanged glances but again it was Stefan who replied for the 
rest. ‘‘ That must be left to fate,” he said quietly. ‘‘ None need take 
upon himself to condemn an innocent being to the tomb. Fate will point 
out the victim if all agree to abide by her decision. Let us all swear to 
act in obedience to the sign given.” 

“Yes yes! let us all swear!” was the general cry as the workpeople 
pressed more closely round. 

“‘ Swear, but to what ?”’ asked Manole again, with growing agitation. 

“‘ That the first person who shall approach the spot this day, be it man, 
woman or child, shall be immured here for the general good and the glory 
of our enterprise,’ said another voice, that of one of Manole’s principal 
rivals, and one whom the latter had ever suspected of being among his 
chief detractors and most ardent opponents. “At noon, as thou 
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“Never!” cried Manole, starting back in horror 
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knowest,” he went on, ‘“‘ our women-folk,—the wives, the sisters or the 
daughters of all who ate at work here—are accustomed to make their way 
hither to bring us the mid-day meal. Let us take a solemn oath that the 
first of these who reaches us to-day shall be the victim. Like this, none 
can afterwards complain that he has been unfairly dealt with by his 
comrades. It gives to all an equal chance, the same risk to all, and to all 
the same chance of escape. Whoever shrinks from the common danger 
is at liberty to leave us now, and the honour and benefit resulting from 
the sacrifice shall be alone for those who are willing manfully to risk their 
dearest to this great end. Is there any here so weak and cowardly he 
would retreat in the hour of danger ? ” 

And the coal-black eyes of the speaker, a young man of slender but wiry 
figure, in whose supple grace lay something feline, flashed over the 
assembly, as if challenging opposition to his words. No dissentient voice 
was, however, heard, only one deep murmur of approbation greeted him. 
“We are all agreed! we are all agreed!” it rang out, and Dimitri now 
turned his enquiring, sarcastic gaze full on Manole. Equal defiance and 
scorn flashed back from the latter’s eyes. 

“So be it,” he rejoined boldly. ‘‘ We are all agreed, and nothing now 
remains but to set the seal to our bond. I call upon you all to register a 
solemn vow in the face of heaven. Swear ‘hen with me that the very 
first to join us here this day, wife, sister, dau,,ter though she be of one 
here present, shall be buried beneath these walls, and that no one by word 
or action shall strive to interpose, nor hinder the deed. Swear !”’ 

“We swear !”’ was echoed in harsh, hollow tones all round the ring. 


IIT. 


It seemed as if the sun hurried that day on his path from the horizon 
to the highest point in the heavens. Anxious glances were alternately 
raised on high, following its rapid course, and then sank again earthwards, 
looking out into the.distance, to see who might be approaching from afar. 
Not a word was spoken. All hearts were beating loud. 

Manole, who had stood for some time a little apart from his workpeople, 
lost in thought, and gazing gloomily down intc the foundations which the 
collapse of the walls had once more laid bare, suddenly raised his eyes and 
looked out in the direction in which all other eyes were gazing, towards 
the distant horizon. His bloodran cold. Even at this distance he recog- 
nized the slender white-robed figure approaching rapidly across the wide- 
stretching plain. He knew her gait, the willowy movement, the graceful 
outline, the noble carriage of her small well-shaped head—he cou!d not 
be mistaken—there, advancing through the broad sunlight that seemed 
to quiver and glow around her—not another living creature visible for 
miles around—was Costanza, his fair young wife ! 
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| 4 ““ Merciful Heaven !’’ he groaned in his anguish, “‘ am I then indeed 
utterly abandoned and given over to despair! Is this the punishment of 
Jj my pride, of my temerity, in taking on myself to accomplish more than it 
f was ever yet given to mortal to perform. Release me from my impious 
V) vow! Demand any other sacrifice of me! Let the blow, whatsoever it 
. J be, fall upon me, but upon me alone, but spare her, my life, my soul, my 
' i, one joy and consolation in a strange land! Work some miracle to save 
) i} me! Let the elements be unchained, send storm and hurricane so that 


she be but stayed, that she rush not on her doom !”’ 

Thus prayed Manole, standing high on the scaffolding, whence he could 
look out far and wide upon the plain. And Costanza drew ever nearer, 
\ with the same swift, gliding step. He could see her plainly now, with 
her basket in her hand, the earthenware jar poised on her shoulder, her 
white veil fluttering in the breeze. And he felt the fierce eyes of the men 
below fixed upon him, like so many hungry wolves lving in wait for their 
prey, and he knew that there was no help, that they would hold him to his 
word! In vain he strained his eyes, looking out on all sides, still no other 
creature to be seen far and near in the whole landscape—no one save the 


wife of his bosom, his beloved Costanza ! d 
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y But, behold! as if in answer to his prayer, the sky suddenly became 
0) overcast, dark clouds veiled the sun, and the rumbling of distant thunder 























a was heard. Then flash on flash of lightning lit up the darkness, the 
) thunder pealed more loudiy, and a storm-wind rose, that shook the trees 
® till their branches swayed and groaned, and it seemed as if the end of the 
~) world were at hand. The men trembled and crossed themselves, some 
even fell on their knees, muttering words of prayer. Manole alone stood 
motionless at his post of vantage, peering out through the blinding rain 
towards the spot where Costanza had been seen advancing, his heart 
beating wildly with the hope she might have been driven back by the 
storm. But the rain ceased, the tempest subsided, the clouds cleared 
away, and the slight figure re-appeared, nothing daunted, making her way 
straight towards the watching crowd. She caught sight of her husband 
standing on the platform, and seemed to hurry her steps to be sooner by 
his side. She was now approaching the little river that flowed across the 
plain at no great distance from the building-ground. A rustic bridge, 
roughly formed of trunks of trees, served for those who wished to pass 
across on foot. Another despairing supplication burst from Manole’s lips. 
“Oh! that she may but turn back even now!”’ he cried. “ If the rain 
would but fall, and the Argesh be swollen, so that she might not pass it.’ ”’ 

And again it was as if a miracle were about to be performed at his 
agonised entreaty. The rain began once more to fall, and this time in 
such torrents, as if the flood-gates of heaven had been unloosed, and all 
the waters of the firmament were descending upon the earth. The Argesh, 
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She fancied his arms were outstretched in sign of welcome 
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already swollen by the recent storm, now rose so high that it burst its 
banks, carrying away the little bridge on its swollen tide. It must surely, 
all thought, have become unfordable even for a horseman. But Costanza 
still came on, with the same smooth, even tread. When she was beside 
the river she paused a moment, for the bridge had gone, and there were 
no stepping-stones visible through the rushing waves. But she had soon 
discovered a shallow place, and tucking her skirt almost to her knees and 
taking off her shoes she prepared to wade barefoot through the stream. 
Manole felt his last hope disappear and his strength almost give way. He 
must needs cling to an outstanding plank in order not to fall from the 
scaffolding. He prayed that she might be carried away by the stream, 
drowned before his eyes, rather than see her reserved for a fate ten times 
more hideous. But the rain had once more stopped, the sun had broken 
through the clouds, and shone down as though in mockery on the beautiful 
young creature, who had reached the bank, and having put on her shoes 
and loosened her skirt, was coming smilingly nearer. Manole tried to 
scream, to shout some warning word to her, to bid her return and escape 
the threatening danger. But his parched tongue cleaving to the roof of 
his mouth refused to utter a sound, and when he would fain have 
motioned to her to go back, have made frantic gestures to her to fly from 
the spot, she only fancied his arms were outstretched in sign of welcome, 
and hastened her pace. Now she was close at hand, only a few feet from 
the platform whereon he stood, his face pale as death, even his lips ashy 
white under the black moustaches. Costanza looked up to him, and smiled 
and nodded, half in wonderment that he had not left his place and hurried 
to meet her. And at the mute reproach he thought he read in her up- 
turned glance, the wretched man came down to welcome her, taking the 
pitcher and basket from her arm, and chiding her with loving words, that 
she should have chosen this day to gladden him with her visit, venturing 
forth in storm and tempest, she, who at this moment more than ever stood 
in need of quiet and rest, and ought to take special care of her own health. 
He spoke with assumed calm, the calm of absolute despair, Lut Costanza, 
who knew every inflexion of his voice, and could read every line of his face, 
guessed that the almost imperceptible quiver of his tones betrayed a fresh 
disappointment, and that beneath the stony glance some strong emotion 
was concealed. She strove to reassure him, saying how the pleasure of 
coming to surprise him at his work amply repaid her for the fatigue and 
perils of the way, and then enquired whether matters had at last improved 
and the building were able to progress. 


(To be continued) 
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MONG the few remaining of the 
many bygone festal days and 
customs which were so popular 
with our forefathers. none has 

held for so long a period such a true 
fascination for all classes as the good old 
season of “ Yule.” 

The probable derivation of this word 
“Yule” is from the Gothic “ giul”’ or 
“ hiul,” which is the origin of our modern 
word wheel and bears the same significance. 
To the present day, the Scotch designation 
of Christmas is “ Yule,’”’ and the word is 
preserved in the phrase “ Yule Log,” with 
which we are so familiar. Broadly speak- 
ing, the name Yule dates back to, and 
denotes the Pagan rites of, this festival of 
the Winter Solstice in pre-Christian times ; 
whereas the more modern name Christmas 
speaks of the survival of this heathen 
festival (for it had its origin in the ancient 
Roman “ Saturnalia!’’) in the more or 
less Christian garb of the Christian Era. 
And, the theory that ‘“‘ Yule” is derived 
from ‘“giul” or “hiul” (meaning 
““ wheel ’’) because December is the turning 
point in the Solar year, gains weight from 
the fact that, in the old Clog Almanacs, a 
wheel is the device employed for marking 
this season of the year. 

Yule Candles. These had to be of 
a certain size and kind, as the “ Yule 
Candle ’’ lighted on Christmas Day had to 
burn from the time of its ignition to the 
close of the day, else 1t portended evil to 
the family during the coming year. In 
many cases, the poor used to present the 
rich with wax tapers at this season. And 
the custom of Yule candles is still preserved 
in the large, or ornamental, candles which 
the grocers, in so many instances, present 
to their better customers at Christmas. 
At one time, too, the children of the village 
schools in Lancashire were required each 
to bring a mould candle before break- 
ing-up for their Christmas holidays. There 
is still to be seen, in the buttery of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, an ancient candle- 
socket of stone, ornamented with the 
Agnes Dei. It was formerly used to hold 
the Yule candle which was burnt on the 
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High Table at the evening meal during 
the twelve nights of the Christmas fes- 
tival —from Christmas Eve to Twelfth 
Night. [For St. Chrysostom informs us 
that, in the Early Church, Christmas 
and Epiphany were celebrated together— 
probably from a belief that the rising of 
the Star in the East and the Nativity of 
Christ were simultaneous. The separation 
took place at the Council of Nicea (A.D. 
325). The Armenian Church, however, 
continued to make one feast of the two 
so late as the Thirteenth Century.] And 
the “‘ Feast of Lights” was one of the good 
old names for Christmas Day throughout 
the Western Church. Surely, then, this 
custom of lights at Christmas must have 
had some reference to the beautiful teach- 
ing peculiar to this season of the year—the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of H'm Who is 
“ The Light of Light,” “‘ The Light of the 
World !”’ 


‘* Touch thy stricken world with healing, 
Bid our wars and discords cease, 
Christmas star! Thy rays revealing, 
Shed across our storms Thy Peace. 

Hush our tears and soothe our sadness, 
3abe, whose birth we sing to-night : 
Prince of Peace! Eternal gladness ! 

Life of Life and’Light of Light ! ”’ 

The Yule Log. This was}lighted on 
Christmas Eve, and was as large as 
the hearth would admit, or the means 
of the family could supply. And, in 
some of the Northern counties, so long 
as the “ Yule Log ”’ lasted had the servants 
claim to ale at their meals. The old 
custom prescribed that the ‘“ Yule Log” 
should be lighted with a brand of the last 
year’s log, which had been carefully put 
by, and preserved, for the purpose. 

“Come bring with a noise, 

My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas Log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 

Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

‘ With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending, 

On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the Log is a-tiending.’’— Herrick. 
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The Holly. Holly is a_ corruption 
of “holy.” And Dr. Turner, our earliest 
writer on plants, calls it “Holy” and 
“Holy Tree.”” It is called ‘‘ Christdorn ” 
in Germany, “ Christorn”’ in Denmark, 
and “‘ Christtorn”’ in Sweden. While, in 
many parts of England the Holly, and not 
the Mistletoe, served as the “ Kissing- 
bough.”” We have Christmas carols in 
praise of holly and ivy, as Christmas 
evergreens, of even earlier date than the 
Fifteenth Century. 

“ Holly berries ! Holly berries ! gleaming through 
the prickly screen, 

Heralds of old Father Christmas, with his 
wreaths of evergreen ; 

Keeping warm our hearts within us in the time 
of falling snow, 

You are bright, but much brighter is a sprig of 

Mistletoe.” —Horace Lennard. 


The doors of the ancient Romans were 
under the special protection of their gods, 
and were wreathed with laurels in honour 
thereof. From wreathing the outside, it 
was a natural step to wreathe the inside 
of the places where the Christians assem- 
bled, as there were very obvious reasons 
for not wishing to call attention to them. 
The wreaths which had a certain signifi- 
cance to the heathen, had quite a different 
one to the Christian. And, in the Holly— 
which puts forth its red berries at Christ- 
mas time—the Christian saw an effort on 
its part to show honour to Christ. 

The Mistletoe. The historical asso- 
ciations of this plant carry us back to 
the earliest period in the annals of our 
island. Mistletoe has formed a pleasing 
theme for the pen of the poet; with the 
maiden it has often been the commence- 
ment of a bright future. In the olden 
time, this plant was believed to be a 
powerful antidote against witchcraft ; 
to-day, it exercises a fascination over 
witches of a more charming character. 
For, it is generally understood that each 
berry represents a kiss, and should be 
plucked from the bough when the pleasing 
ceremony has been performed; so that 
the stripping of the berries denotes the 
extent to which the amorous exercise has 
been carried. 

The middle of the Seventeenth Century 
is probably the earliest period in which 
we find any written allusion to the custom 


of kissing under the Mistletoe. But it is. 
certainly, one of the most extraordinary 
examples of the tenacity of life displayed 
by popular customs that a special privilege 
still clings to the Mistletoe, in spite—not 
only of the passage of so many centuries, 
but—even of the exterminating wars 
waged against the Britons by the Romans 
and, later on, by the Saxons and#Danes. 

It has been remarked that the use of 
Mistletoe at Christmas is confined to those 
countries where once the Druidical religion 
was established. These had an extra- 
ordinary veneration for the number 3, and 
the Mistletoe was sacred to them because 
not only its berries, but its leaves also, 
grew in clusters of 3. According to Dr. 
Stukeley, the Druids called Mistletoe 
“ All-heal,’”” and were, at Yule Tide, 
accustomed to carry it in their hands, and 
lay it upon their altars, And, in his 
‘““Medallic History of Carausius”’ (pub. 
1757-59), he refers to the old practice of 
bringing Mistletoe into York Minster, and 
laying it on the High Altar as an emblem 
of the salutiferous Advent of the Messiah. 
To our Christian forefathers, then, the 
Mistletoe had a very real and laudable 
meaning. In it they saw an ‘Illustration 
afforded by Nature of the Christmas mys- 
tery. ‘‘ Here wasan ordinary tree producing 
that which was unlike all its kind and yet 
of it, a golden branch differing from every- 
thing the old stocks had ever seen before, 
and though taking fibre and substance 
from the womb of the parent-tree, possess- 
ing a nature and essence different.” The 
old Druid reverence for the Mistletoe 
would strengthen, then, the interest which 
Christians perceived in the weird parasite ; 
for they would feel that other forms of 
imperfect faith had seen something 
remarkable in the emblem, and found, 
very probably, in that fact a token of the 
strivings of their forefathers through 
Natural Religion to attain to truths which 
Revelation had made certain to them. 
Moreover, so far as our imperfect know- 
ledge}will allow us to judge, the Druid 
reverence for the Mistletoe-bough was 
prompted by the same mystery which led 
to its Christian interpretation. The 
beautiful green plant blossoming in winter 
in the midst of the leafless trees, taking 














“With the last year’s brand light the new block ”’ 
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fibre and substance from the apparently 
lifeless oak whilst possessing a nature so 
different, was constantly treated as a 
symbol of the Incarnation in Medizval 
Ages. Even in the time of the poet Gray 
the Mistletoe does not seem to have been 
banished from our churches. In_ his 
“ Trivia’”’ he sings— 
“When Rosemary and Bays, the poet’s crown, 
Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the 
town ; : 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 
Now with bright Holly all the temples strow, 
With Laurel green, and sacred Mistletoe.”’ 
No matter what century we study, or 
to what race and country the people 
belong, we find that dishes and beverages 
play a prominent part at all seasons of 
great rejoicing—wine at the marriage 
feast, the fatted calf at the prodigal’s 
return. Nor is Christmas any exception to 
the rule. On Christmas morning, in olden 
days, every English gentleman threw open 
his hall to his tenants and neighbours: The 
“Strong Ale’ was broached, the “‘ Black- 
jacks” were passed freely round accom- 
panied with sugar, nutmeg, toast and good 
Cheshire cheese. The ‘‘ Hackin”’ (or 
Great Sausage) was ready. And if, per- 
chance, it was not cooked by day-break, 
two young men took the cook by the arms 
and ran her round the market place or 
village green as a punishment for her lazi- 
ness. And Christmas saw the tables of the 
gentry groaning under the weight of 
Boar’s head, sirloin or baron of beef, 
turkey, capons, mince-pies, plum pudding. 
The Boar's Head. Aubrey tell us (in a 
MS. dated 1678) that, before the Civil 
Wars, the first dish brought to table in a 
gentleman’s house, at Christmas, was the 
Boar’s Head with a lemon in its mouth. 
The same custom prevailed at the Jnns 
of Court, the boar’s head being borne on a 
large silver dish to the accompaniment of 
minstrel music. At St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, this time-honoured custom 
was kept up right royally. The hall was 
strewn with rushes, the gigantic Yule log 
drawn in to the music of the minstrels, 
and then the boar’s head was carried in 
by the cook dressed all in white and singing 
the old carol of the boar’s head (printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1521), copies of 
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which were placed in the hands of the 
guests who joined in the chorus. And at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, every Christmas 
Day the boar’s head is served up on a great 
charger surrounded with a garland of bay 
or laurel. The manciple brings the 
honoured dish from the kitchen to the 
High Table, accompanied by a tabarder 
(scholar) who lays his hands on the charger 
and sings the proper carol, the scholars 
joining in the chorus. The usage is 
supposed to be in commemoration of an 
act of valour performed by a student of 
the college. While walking in the neigh- 
bouring forest of Shotover, reading Aris- 
totle, a wild boar suddenly came upon 
him, with open mouth. With laudable 
presence of mind and undaunted courage, 
the youth rammed the volume into the 
mouth of the infuriated beast and crying 
“ Graecum est,’’ fairly choked the animal. 
Frumizy. (Furmity or Furmenty, as it 
was indifferently called) has long been a fa- 
vourite Christmas dish, particularly in the 
North. It consisted of hulled wheat boiled 
in milk and seasoned. In the “ True 
Gentlewoman’s Delight” (pub. 1676), 
this receipt for making it is given: “ Take 
1 quart of sweet cream, add three sprigs of 
mace and $a nutmeg, and let it boil; then 
take French barley or rice which has first 
been washed in clean water thrice and 
picked clean, and boil it.in sweet milk till 
it be tender. Next, put this into the 
cream, and boil well. When it has boiled 
a good while, take the yoke of seven eggs 
beat them very well to thicken on a soft 
fire, boil it, and stir, for it will quickly 
burn. When you think it is boiled enough 
sweeten it to your taste, and so serve it in 
with rosewater and musk-sugar, in the 
same manner you make it with wheat.” 
The Wassail Bowl (or ‘‘ Loving Cup’”’). 
Fraternal and pretty was the custon 
of the “Stirrup Cup” which in olden 
days was handed by the host to the 
parting guest—the last thing as he jumped 
into the saddle—with the wish “ God- 
speed.”” Equally beautiful and. benign 
was the institution of the “‘ Wassail Bowl,” 
in which each drank to his neighbour’s 
health and happiness. The head of each 
household assembled the members of his 
family around the bowl, from which he 
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drank their healths, then passed it round 
to the rest, who drank aiso. The ingre- 
dients of this “‘ Loving Cup ” consisted of 
ale spiced with sugar, nutmeg, and roasted 
apples. This decoction was called Lamb’s 
Wool from the softness of the beverage. 
And the word which passed, as each 
drank to his neighbour’s or relation’s 
welfare, was the ancient Saxon phrase, 
““ wass hael” (1.e. “to your health !’’) 
Plum Porridge (plum pudding). There 
seems little doubt that “ porridge,’ and 
not “‘ pudding,” was the older and more 
correct designation of this time-honoured 
delicacy. The word “ pudding” was 
formerly used in the sense of “ stuffing ”’ 
or “‘ forcemeat,”’ and in this sense the word 
is still extant in our present-day “ Black- 
puddings,” which are so favourite a morsel 
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with the working classes. 


“ Porridge,” on 
the other hand, was used in the sense of 


our present-day “ pudding.” Shakespere 
speaks of ‘ Porridge after meat,” un- 
doubtedly meaning “pudding” after 
meat. And in Sheppard’s “ Epigrams ” 
(pub. 1651) we read: ‘‘No matter for 


Plomb Porridge or Shred Pies.”” But most 
important is the Theological “‘ raison 
d'etre’’ of the Plum Pudding. According 


to some, it is by the very richness of its 
ingredients emblematic of the costly gifts 
of the Magi. 

Mince Pies. These were known also 
as ‘‘ Christmas Pies,” ‘‘ Shred Pies,’’ and 
“Mutton Pies.”” In England our Christmas 
festivities appear to have been more enter- 
taining than in other countries. We were 
once famed for our Merry Christmases 
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and Christmas Pies. Hence the Italian 
proverb: “He has more business than 
English ovens at Christmas!” 

So early as 1596, they were popular 
under the name of “ Mutton Pies.’’ And 
less than a century later, we find them 
known as “Shred Pies”; for, in Shep- 
pard’s “ Epigrams” occurs the passage 
quoted above, “No matter for plomb 
porridge or shrid pies.” Whereas, about 
the time of Elizabeth and James I, they 
were called ‘“‘ Minched Pies.”’ 

Of late years it has been the fashion to 
make Mince Pies in a round shape. 
Strictly, they should be cradle-shaped. 
There is a wealth of Theological teaching 
and history attached to the making and 
eating of Mince Pies at Christmas. For (1) 
formerly Mince Pies had their crust made 
“cradle-shape,” as emblematic of the 
lowly manger-bed of the Infant Redeemer ; 
(2) thus, it came about that, at a time 
when. the doctrine of the Incarnation was 
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endangered, the eating of Mince Pies at 
Christmas was made a fest of Orthodoxy 
against recusants; (3) hence the custom 
of presenting paste images and sweetmeats 
to the Fathers of the Vatican at Rome on 
the Eve of Christmas. 

In many of our Christmas practices then, 
as also in several other instances, the Church 
has taken up the dry bones of Pagan cus- 
toms, and given to them a soul of Christian 
meaning. Let us, therefore, be thankful 
that some survival of the old customs yet 
remains to call our attention to the things 
which—if they delighted and made glad 
the heart—indoctrinated the minds of our 
forefathers in the dim and distant past ! 
And, certainly, let us not wantonly or 
readily, discard any of the old customs 
which added to the harmless pleasures of 
life, and gave a touch of poetry to the 
otherwise prosaic intercourse of daily 
existence ! 

Joun R. FRYAR. 
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Sunday, December 4th. 


. 
I, ‘I BELIEVE IN JESUS CuRIST, HIS ONLY 
Son, ouR LorpD.” 


HIS is the creed of St. Ambrose and 

St. Augustine, of Savonarola and 

Huss, of Luther and Melancthon, 

of Wycliffe and Knox, but long 

before its majestic sentences were formu- 

lated, its substance, and especially this 
clause, was steadfastly believed. 

“T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” It is the voice of John the 
Baptist, who said: “I saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, and it abode 
upon Him, and I saw and bare witness 
that this is the Son of God.” 

“ T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” It is the voice of the guile-less 
Nathaniel, whose heart was read, as he 
sat beneath his favourite sycamore, and who 
acknowledged that Jesus of Nazareth was 
“ King of Israel and Son of God.” 

“ T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” It is the voice of Thomas, who 
loved even to death, but could not believe, 
but who, as he saw the marks of the 
wounds, was convinced of the omniscience 
of the Risen Saviour, and was compelled 
to exclaim, ‘My Lord and my God.” 

“TI believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” It is the voice of Peter, to 
whom it had been revealed, not by flesh 
and blood, but by the Father Himself, that 
Jesus was the Christ, “‘ the Son of the living 
God.” 

“ T believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord.” It is the voice of John, the 
Beloved Apostle, who leant on the bosom 
of the Lord in tenderest fellowship, and 
said: ‘‘We have an understanding to 
know Him that is true, and we are in Him 
that is true, even in His Son, Jesus 
Christ.” 

But the wish is sometimes expressed for 
the evidence of a man of absolute integrity 
and finely balanced mind, who should 
investigate the claims of Christ, as it 
might be investigated by a committee of 
experts. If such an one could have lived 
in that distant first century, and left his 
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opinion to be opened by us to-day, and if 
it corroborated the Creed—how reassuring 
and strengthening to our faith! But 
there is on record just such a verdict. 
There was a young man, who was a stu- 
dent in the great University at Jerusalem, 
during the time when James of Nazareth 
was working His wonderful miracles, and 
who afterwards became a member of the 
High Council. He knew everything that 
could be said by the enemies of Christ in 
opposition to His claims, because he was 
the close friend of Annas and Caiaphas ; 
indeed, he made it the object of the open- 
ing years of his brilliant career to extir- 
pate the nascent religion which was known 
as‘ the’’ Wayof the Crucified. He met the 
followers of Christ in debate, put them to 
the torture, breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter, which he executed even in 
strange and distant cities. So far from 
being prejudiced in favour of Christianity, 
he was strongly antagonistic to it; but 
notwithstanding all, he became so con- 
vinced of the undeniable claims of Jesus 
of Nazareth, that he turned completely 
round, and lived to be the chief Apostle of 
His Divine Sonship. Though he knew all 
that could be said against this doctrine, 
he embraced and preached it, with his 
wide, logical, and practical mind, meeting 
inveterate opposition, sacrificing every 
advantage which birth and position could 
confer, and affirming always that the life 
which he lived in the flesh was a life of 
faith on the Son of God, who, as he said, 
“loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
His opinions are contained in his letters, 
which are preserved in our Scriptures, and 
have influenced the foremost minds of 
every age. Rénan, Strauss, and Baur, 
though they do not class themselves as 
Christian disciples, admit that the four 
first Epistles of the New Testament were 
written by Paul, before the year A.D. 60, 
that is, 27 years after the Resurrection, and 
upon those pages we find the definite and 
repeated statement of the former opponent 
of Christianity, that its Founder most 
certainly lived, died, rose again, and was 
the only begotten Son of the Father, who 
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was “‘ Declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of Holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead.” 


Sunday, December 11th. 
I BELIEVE . . . IN JESUS. 


It is not often that this Name of our 
Lord stands alone in the Epistles, but it is, 
of course, very frequent in the Gospels. 
Indeed, there, it is His ordinary appella- 
tion. Given Him by the angel, who 
announced His birth, it was the name by 
which His mother and sisters addressed 
Him, and was familiar throughout the 
mountain village, where He dwelt for 30 
years. In their simplicity the Evangel- 
ists use this word almost constantly, 
without preceding it by Lord, or following 
it by Christ, but uttering it in its un- 
adorned humility. 

It declares distinctively the human 
nature of our Lord, and is fragrant of 
Nazareth, nestling in its quiet nook apart 
from the great life of Rome or Greece, and 
recalls the carpenter’s- home with its 
humble circumstances and humble fare. 
It suggests the thirst at the well-head, and 
the hunger in the early morning which 
searched the fig tree, the weariness that 
made Him sleep amid the storm, the lone- 
liness that suffered without the gate, the 
thoughtful kindness that spread the break- 
fast amid the haze of early dawn when the 
silver ripples broke at His feet, and how He 
ascended in a truly human form. “ This 
same Jesus,”’ the angels said, “‘ shall come 
again.”’ It was Jesus whom Stephen saw 
standing on the right hand of God. “I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest,’”’ was 
the arresting word to Saul on his way to 
Damascus. It is in the name of Jesus the 
Son of Man, that every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue confess allegiance, and it is 
Jesus who sends His angels through the 
ages, to tell His servants the things that 
must shortly be done. In every passage 
where the Name Jesus stands alone, 
emphasis is meant to be laid upon the 
human aspect of His wonderful character. 

But there is more in it than this. When 
the angel gave it to His parents He accom- 
panied it with the explanation that He 
should be called Jesus because He would 
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save His people from their sins. The full 
significance of this sweet appellation is 
seen in the original as we have it in 
‘“‘ Joshua,” of which it is the shortened 
form, and which is really Yeho—shua, 
meaning Jehovah the Saviour. When- 
ever we utter this title for the Son of God 
our Saviour, we use that mystic wonderful 
word that Moses heard at the burning 
bush, and which for ages no Jew dare 
repeat—] EHOVAH. 

** Jehovah ’’ carries in its very heart the 
message of salvation, for its announcement 
to Moses was accompanied with the de- 
claration ‘‘I am come down to deliver 
them.’ The redeeming saving aspect of 
the Divine Nature was always prominent 
in that great Name, but its reference is 
made still clearer by the addition of the 
word that saves. Jesus saves His people, 
not only from the guilt but from the power 
of sin. By the infusion of His own nature 
into their hearts He undermines their love 
of sin, sets shuttles working which weave 
the white garments of a pure and holy 
character, teaches us to hate what we once 
loved, and to love much that was foreign 
and distasteful. Those who open their 
hearts to the spirit of “‘ Jesus ’’ live in this 
world with the solar light in their hearts, 
gracious words on their lips, are like the 
dew of the Eastern morning refreshing the 
thirsty herbage, and go to and fro amongst 
men performing beneficent and ce‘estial 
service. Not only are they delivered from 
sin’s tyranny, but with deft hands they 
minister to men, stooping as good Samari- 
tans over wounded and pillaged travellers, 
to whom they minister of the wine of the 
life-blood of their Lord, and the oil of the 
grace of His Spirit. 

Once more, this Name, which the 
greatest hymnists have set to inimitable 
verse, which has inspired a Bernard, a 
Zinzendort, a Guyon, a Cowper, and a 
Havergal, which is the first word that 
mothers teach their children, and the last 
word that dying saints breathe as they 
pass Time’s threshold—sets forth the 
human side of God’s character, and reveals 
features of His transcendent nature which 
must always have been present. We no 
longer dread the great God, or shrink 
before the light of the jasper throne, for 
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in the midst of it is the form of a man. and 
we understand that He who lived in 
Nazareth and Palestine is the reflection in 
our human existence of qualities which 
are as integral to the Almighty as Omni- 
potence itself. 


Sunday, December 18th. 


I BELIEVE ON CHRIST. 


Christ is the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Messiah, and of each Anointed is 
the English rendering. There is evident 
reference to the ancient Hebrew custom 
of anointing with oil Priests, Prophets and 
Kings. 

Our Lord was not only the Son of the 
Virgin Mother according to the flesh, and 
the Son of God in virtue of His eternal 
union with the Deity, He was also the 
one white flower of the Hebrew race, the 
fulfilment of its ideal, the gathering up of 
all the points and suggestions contained 
in Hebrew life, during long centuries of 
preparation, the Man of whom the greatest 
men of Judaism were only fragments. All 
that was sweetest, noblest and best in 
Joseph, Moses, David, Jeremiah, met in 
Him in exquisite harmony and proportion. 
Of Him poets had sung ; to Him seers had 
borne testimony; a long line of priests 
had set forth one side of His glorious 
nature; an unbroken descent of kings, 
another; all these concurrent streams 
poured their floods into the great reservoir 
of His nature. This is the inner meaning 
of the genealogy of Matthew in which he 
shows the line of descent of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called CurIst. 

His anointing took place at the waters 
of baptism, when the heavens were opened, 
and the Spirit of God descended upon Him. 
‘Thereafter it was competent for Him to 
say, “‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
because He hath anointed Me.” In after 
days the Apostles spoke of God’s holy 
Servant,” whom Thou didst anoint” 
(Acts iv. 27; x. 38). In the old dispensa- 


tion it was prescribed that when any 
offered an oblation of a meal offering, it 
should be of fine flour on which oil and 
frankincense were placed (see Lev. ii.). 
How precisely the type was realized in the 
Christ. 


His manhood was even and pure 
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as fine flour; it was fragrant with aro- 
matic spice and anointed with fresh oil. 
Throughout His life He was a sweet savour 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable and well- 
pleasing unto God. 

Christ is for the most part used as 
another Name for our Saviour, but indeed 
it is rather the designation of an office. 
When we use it we are justified in placing 
“the” before it. Herod demanded 
‘“where the Christ should be born’”’; 
Simon Peter said, ‘‘ Thou art ¢he Christ ; 
the chief priests mocking said, “ Let the 
Christ, the King of Israel, descend from 
the cross ”’ ;—‘‘ If this is the Christ of God 
His chosen, let Him save Himself.” 

We believe that Jesus is the Christ 
because He so exactly fulfils the whole 
Levitical dispensation. The prophets had 
foretold that the Messiah should be God 
and Man; exalted and debased; the 
Ancient of Days and a babe of a span long ; 
the Almighty, but dependent upon a 
woman’s care; Master and Servant; 
Priest and Victim; King and Subject ; 
Mortal, but the Conqueror of Death; 
anointed with the oil of Joy, but a Man of 
Griefs ; acquainted with the woes of men, 
and the Fellow of the Almighty. So 
complex were the wards of the lock that 
no key has been found which would per- 
fectly meet their demand until He came 
who fulfils in His Person every one of 
these apparent contradictions. 

Without hesitation our Lord challenged 
the erudite scholars of His time who were 
versed in Old Testament scriptures to 
deny the validity of His title. They had 
thought of only one side of the ancient 
prophesies, those that depicted the 
Messiah as a Conquering King. He in- 
sisted that there was another side which 
could only be fulfilled by one who had 
trodden the path of humiliation and suffer- 
ing. “Oh fools,’ He said, “ and slow of 
heart to believe in all that the prophets 
have spoken; behoved it not the Christ 
to suffer these things and to enter into His 
glory ?” 

It is because our Lord exactly realises 
the complex conception of the Messiah 
yielded by the Old Testament, that the 
Christian Church is able to affirm its belief 
in Him as the Christ. 
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Sunday, December 25th. 
I BELIEVE IN HIs ONLY SON. 


Writing from St. Leonard’s in 1857, 
Charles Kingsley said, ‘‘ No difficult texts 
shall rob me of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God. In Him I find a counterpart of Him 
in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, in Him I worship the abysmal 
God.” In this faith he lived and died. 
When he lay dying at his Rectory, his 
wife apparently dying in another chamber, 
he exclaimed, with the light of eternity on 
his face, “‘ Only in the faith of Jesus Christ, 
as Sor of God, can the most educated and 
the simplest find peace.”’ “And so,” in the 
words of Mrs. Kingsley, “he passed into the 
unseen, a noble, unabashed, and true 
knight of Jesus, affirming his belief in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son.” 

All who believe in Christ are sons. 
Because we are such God has sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, cry- 
ing, “‘ Abba, Father” (see Gal. .vi. 1-7). 
But our sonship is separated by an infinite 
chasm from the Sonship of Jesus. Peter 
was right in his great confession, ‘“‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.”’ 
We are sons, He is the Son; we are born 
again, He is the ‘‘ Only-begotten Son.” 
Those who lived with Him during His 
earthly life beheld His glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, and it was because 
He was the only begotten Son which was 
in the bosom of the Father that He was 
able to declare Him (see John i. 14-18; 
iii. 16-18; 1 John iv. 9). 

All that is meant in the unique relation- 
ship of the Son to the Father it is impos- 
sible for mortal man to know or say. But 
when we utter the sublime definition of 
God’s nature, “ God is Love,” it follows 
of necessity that from all eternity there 
must have been one to love and one to be 
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loved, and a spirit of love uniting these 
twain. It would seem as if the doctrine 
of the Trinity were implicated whenever we 
think of God as Eternal Love. It has 
always been true that the Father loved 
the Son before the foundation of the world, 
that the Son has loved the Father even 
to the laying down of His life, and that 
the blessed Spirit has been the Eternal 
Spirit, because He also is Love (John xvii. 
24; xiv. 31; Heb. ix. 14). 

Our Lord was deeply conscious of His 
Divine Sonship. How far He had under- 
stood its entire significance during His 
early years we cannot tell, but from the 
moment the Voice of God through the 
open sky, declared Him as His beloved 
Son there was no doubt or hesitancy. He 
said that God was His own Father, making 
Himself equal with God (John v. 18). He 
said that no one knew the Father save the 
Son (Matt. xi. 27). When surrounded by 
His foes ‘He did not hesitate to claim Son- 
ship in a special sense even to unity (John 
x. 33-38). We cannot read the marvellous 
prayer of John xvii. without realizing that 
He felt His Sonship to be unique and eter- 
nal. It is because of His own deep con- 
sciousness of this relationship that we 
profess our belief in the only begotten Son. 

The Apostle affirms that the truth of 
this affirmation was declared with power 
at His resurrection (Rom. i. 4), and more 
than once quotes Psa. ii. 7 as being realized 
when the First-born was brought into the 
world (Acts iii. 13; Heb. i. 5,6). There- 


fore we need have no hesitation in ad- 
dressing Him in the majestic words of the 
ancient psalm, ‘“‘ Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever, and a sceptre of up- 
righteousness is the sceptre of Thy King- 
om. 


F. B. MEYER. 
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CHAPTER I * 


O you know them?” Those 

grey little roads in the extreme 
west of the west end of London ? 
Those grey little roads. But 
nice and clean, and ‘so respectable,”’ 
with a dairy, a baker’s shop, or maybe a 
flourishing grocery store at the corner, 
and never a public house nearer than the 
main thoroughfare, where from morn till 
midnight the *buses pass in endless pro- 
cession along the wood-paved streets. 

At No. 32 in the Hartlemere Road, 
one of a number of new roads in a 
comparatively new neighbourhood not 
so very far west of time - honoured 
Chelsea, there lived a tailor’s family, 
where they eked out the rent by taking 
lodgers. Amongst their lodgers was a 
young girl who had been with them for 
several years ; she had no father or mother 
and earned her livelihood as a milliner. 

She was employed by a large firm in the 
Kensington High Street, and went back- 
wards and forwards to her work every 
day, leaving home in the morning at half- 
past eight, and returning in the evening 
somewhere about six o’clock. Once she 
had thought the Hartlemere Road grey 
and uninteresting, but time had lent it 
colour by now, and familiarity had touched 
it with life. 

Why? The baker’s shop at the corner 
was the cosiest place in the world in which 
to have a chat on a winter evening ; the 
wife and daughter of the piano tuner 
at No. 21 were the greatest friends, always 
ready towave her a farewell at the window 
or the gate, as she started in the morning, 
eager to impart some most wonderful 
piece of news when she returned, perhaps 
a little weary, in the evenings. 

She knew very little about the new 
people at No. 22. She used to see a 
girl sometimes, a sharp, quick, good-look- 
ing girl of about her own age. If she 
chanced to start for business very early, 
she occasionally caught a glimpse of her, 
her head tied up in a white pocket-hand- 
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kerchief, giving a vigorous polish to the 
street door handle or maybe the knocker. 

But there was another inmate of 
No. 22 who had become a much more 
familiar figure to her than the scru- 
pulous housewife, and that was the man 
who sat at the parlour window—all day 
long it seemed to her—and he was always 
working a typewriter. As the dark cur- 
tains were drawn well away from the 
window, any passer-by might get a good 
view of him, a big, well set up fellow he 
appeared to be, with broad shoulders, and 
a close-cropped soldierly head—somehow 
he looked the kind of man who should be 
engaged in an outdoor life, and yet she 
never saw him out of doors, but always, 
always working that typewriter. 

In time the man who worked the type- 
writer came to know the hurrying figure 
of the little milliner ; one evening, look- 
ing up from his work for a moment as 
she came along, he met her interested and 
friendly gaze ; when she dropped her eyes, 
and hurried onward with a hanging head, 
he probably guessed that he had become 
a familiar object to her. The next 
morning she had not the courage to look 
at him, nor the next, nor the next—the 
evenings had drawn in and the blinds 
were down now when she returned from 
work. On the fourth day she took just 
one swift glance—he lifted his head, it 
was almost as though he had known her 
footfall and expected to see her—their 
eyes met only for one moment, but in 
that moment she discovered that he had 
kind eyes, but that his face wore a tired, 
pained look that did not seem in keeping 
with the soldierly set of his head, and the 
squareness of his shoulders. 

When their eyes met the next morning, 
their gaze lingered. The day after that 
he smiled ; she blushed and looked away. 
Although not misunderstanding that smile 
in the very least, the third day when he 
smiled,she returned the smile, though very, 
very shyly. After that they always greeted 
one another in this way Oh, the Hartle- 
mere Road was not a grey little road, 
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“ two brick and mortar lines of monotony” 
—it was just the centre, and inner 
heart of this world’s great heart of 
London. 

She was to learn more about him before 
long—all that there was to be told. One 
day as she came up the road, she heard 
the footsteps of someone hastening to over- 
take her; she turned to find at her side 
the girl who kept the steps and the brass 
and the windows of No. 22 in such 
excellent condition. 

““ Good-evening,”’ she said. ‘‘ How fast 
you walk,” laughing and a little out of 
breath. ‘‘ Do excuse my speaking to you ; 
you're a milliner, aren’t you ?’ 

“Yes.” For the life of her Carrie 
could not have elaborated her answer 
beyond that one little word; then she 
stood and waited for what might come 
next. 

‘And you make hats at home in your 
evenings sometimes, don’t you ?”’ asked 
the other girl. ‘“‘ Anna Kitson:told me 
you made her new winter hat, and I do 
think it’s awfully stylish. Will you make 
one for me?” 

“Yes, certainly.” Carrie flushed and 
smiled in a pleased little way—nothing 
gave her greater pleasure than to have her 
work appreciated. ‘‘I should be de- 
lighted — what sort of hat would you 
like ?”’ 

“Well—er, I want rather a_ nice 
one.”’ There was some diffidence in the 
admission, and that was remarkable, 
for the girl from No. 22 was a person 
who would always strike you as being 
endowed with an ample amount of self- 
confidence—*‘ and as the spring’s coming 
on ’’—it was early in February—“ I think 
I'd like white—say white velvet, and a 
plume of feathers on one side—but 
couldn’t you come into my place for a bit 
and talk it over ?” 

Carrie hesitated, and the other girl 
jumped at an immediate conclusion. 

‘“‘ Oh, of course you want your tea, don’t 
you ? Well you might have had it with me 
—I’m always ready for anyone to drop 
in ’’-—with conscious pride—“ only to-day 
we happened to have tea a little earlier 
than usual—you know who I am? I 
live at No. 22 with my _ brother, 
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and my name’s Kerran—Charlotte Kerran. 
Well, let’s see—to-morrow’s Saturday, 
and you get home earlier, I suppose. 
Come in to tea, then, if you’ve nothing 
better to do. Five o'clock, shall we 
say ?” 

Carrie agreed, thanked her for the in- 
vitation, and then went home with her 
mind in a tumult—brother and sister— 
brother and sister were they—and his 
surname was Kerran. 

The next day at the appointed time she 
presented herself at No. 22. Charlotte 
Kerran opened the door to her with 
quite a pleasant air of expectancy on 
her face. 

“Oh, here you are,”’ she said. “I’m 
so glad you aren’t late—I’ve muffins for 
tea, and I should like you to have them 
hot, but just wait a bit.” A gleam of light 
stole through the half-open door of the 
parlour and mingled with the feeble rays 
shed by- the oil lamp in the hall. Char- 
lotte drew the door softly to, and spoke 
in a half whisper : 

“Don’t say anything about the hat 
before my brother, will you? It’s no 
good telling men such things, they don’t 
understand, and we’ll go into my room 
after tea, and talk it over.’’ Then, 
hardly waiting for Carrie’s assent, she 
opened the door and pushed her forward 
into the blaze of light. 

A bright fire burned in the grate, a 
kettle hissed on the trivet, the muffins 
stood hot in the fender, the combined 
lamplight, and firelight showed the spot- 
lessness of the table-cloth, and glittered 
on the white and gold tea cups—but 
Carrie saw nothing of all those cheery 
details, all her vision was centred in a big 
man seated near the table. 

‘““My brother, John—Miss Bennett, a 
new friend of mine, who is going to take 
tea with us,” said Charlotte. The man 
rose from his seat with difficulty—he 
recognised the introduction with a smile 
and a gay little military salute, but neither 
smile nor action blinded her to the pained 
embarrassment, the almost pleading anx- 
iety of his eyes—she saw the crutch that 
leant against his chair—and then she 
knew that he was crippled—he had lost 
his right leg. 
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“Now you just take this chair next 
John ”—Charlotte’s voice broke the mo- 
ment’s painful silence—‘ give me your 
hat and cape, I'll put them on, the sofa. 
































You expected to see a man 
and you discovered that I ot 
was only a useless log 


Which will you begin 
with, bread and butter 
or muffin? Have some 
muffin while it’s hot—do ?” 
The muffin plate happened to be the 
nearer of the two and pressed hospitably 
upon the little milliner, so she took a piece 
of muffin; she praised the way in which it 
had been toasted, and marvelled the next 
moment at her own duplicity in doing so, 
for little she knew what that muffin was 
like in the eating. 
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“We are very grand this evening,’ 
Charlotte remarked in her clear, high voice, 
and nodded her head in the direction of 
a dish of early spring flowers that adorned 
the table. 
“We never 
do seem to 
have any 
flowers a- 
bout. I don’t 
get time to 
see to them ; 
flowers are 
for those who 
} have leisure 
/ to look after 
them, I say, 
and it takes 
all my time 





to keep the place tidy and do our 
cooking and mending properly. But I 
told John that you were coming to 
tea, so when I went out to shop last night, 
for a wonder he came too, and bought 
those flowers, and he would have violets ; 
they hadn’t any fresh ones at the green- 
grocer’s so then he went on to the florist’s ; 
it’s a long while since I’ve seen John so 
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set upon anything as he was upon having 
those violets.”’ 

And violets were her favourite flowers ; 
he had noticed then that every Saturday 
afternoon she treated herself to a bunch 
from one of the richly-laden baskets in 
the High Street—she chid herself for 
thinking so—told herself sternly that it 
was just a coincidence—nothing more, 
but her heart knew that there was no 
coincidence in the matter. Just then 
there came a sharp ring at the front door 
bell, and Charlotte hurried away to take 
in the groceries, and make sure they had 
“come right.” Then he _ turned to 
her. 

“You did not know of this ? ” he spoke 
without preamble, and touched the crutch 
that leant against his chair. ‘‘ No one 
had told you? You had never heard ?”’ 

She shook her head. “No,” she 
breathed softly, “I did not know.” 

“I thought as much,” and there was 
bitterness in his voice. ‘“‘ You expected 
to see a man, and you discovered that 
I was only a useless log—a creature to be 
stared at by every street child, and pitied 
by the charitably inclined. I can imagine 
just how I must seem in your eyes—I had 
anticipated the surprise in your face.” 

After tea Charlotte took her new ac- 
quaintance away to her bed-room, there 
to discuss undisturbed the proposed new 
hat, a white straw, she had now almost 
decided upon, with a thick ruching of 
chiffon all round, and a plume of feathers 
at the side. When the subject of the hat 
had been well thrashed out, and all details 
finally decided, she sat down on the bed, 
and started another topic. 

“Isn't it a pity about my brother John 
—such a great fine fellow as he was, six 
feet two in his socks. He was in the 
Guards, you know, and you should have 
seen the way he carried himself; didn’t 
the girls look after him, that’s all. It’s 
two years ago that it happened,—when 
he was on active service in South 
Africa. My! he did feel the loss of that 
leg at first—he was like a madman. ‘If 
they'd shot me through the heart,’ he’d 
say, ‘I'd be over and done with, and all 
forgotten by now, but what am 1? Just 
a useless log,’ and he’d threaten to finish 
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the job off for himself. I was just fright- 
ened. He wouldn’t look at his crutches 
for months, and he wouldn't stir outside 
the house—and he’ll only go out at nights 
even now—such a horror he has of being 
stared at and pitied. Right down silly 
I call it, and I tell him so sometimes.” 
Before her listener’s mind’s eye there 
came a vision of John Kerran as he must 
have been eighteen months ago—six feet 
two without his shoes, and before that 
look of self apology had ever dawned in 
the proud brave eyes, when the vigour of 
his splendid youth had been all unim- 
paired. ‘‘ You are very fond of him ?” 
she asked wistfully. ‘‘ You are very good 
to him, I know,” she hastened to add. 
“Yes.” Charlotte jumped off the bed 
and began rummaging a drawer, “ I don’t 
think even my worst enemy could say I 
wasn’t good to John. I was a waitress 
at some tea-rooms in Bond Street, but 
when he got this typewriting work to do, 
I gave it up and came here to keep house 
for him, and I always shall be good to 
him—but,”’—a quick colour coming into 
her cheek—‘‘ a girl can’t be expected to 
sacrifice herself entirely to her brother.”’ 





CHAPTER II 


THE white hat was a great success, and 
the acquaintance which had begun with 
its consideration did not end with its com- 
pletion. 

One evening Charlotte insisted upon 
Carrie going back to supper with her ; 
when supper was over they played cards 
for nuts; it couldn’t have been entirely 
on account of the prodigious quantity of 
nuts which she won, and with which John 
Kerran insisted on filling her jacket 
pockets, that she went home so radiantly 
happy in the starlight. 

Easter Sunday dawned cold and cheer- 
less, a driving wind and a cloud-wracked 
sky promised nothing better than the 
steady downpour that commenced about 
eleven, and lasted all day. Easter Mon- 
day was perhaps a little more cheerful ; 
the rain fell intermittently during the 
morning; at noon the clouds began to 
slowly disperse, and by three o’clock the 
sun was shining—in a feeble wintry fashion. 
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Carrie thought with gratification of the 
hats. 

As she dressed herself to pay a visit 
to an aunt in the north of London, she 
permitted herself to wonder—a trifle 
wistfully—what the Kerran’s might be 
doing. As she started to take the Isling- 
ton bus from the corner, she reflected 
upon what a barren wild the north of 
London seemed. How loth she was to 
leave this dear little Hartlemere Road, 
pulsing with warm life and _ interest, 
holiday times were really very dreary, 
and she longed for the work-a-day 
morrow to come. 

Next morning, with a soft west wind 
blowing, and a blue sky overhead, she set 
out bright and expectant, but the bright- 
ness was quickly overclouded, and ex- 
pectancy was lost in disappointment. The 
blinds at No. 22 were not yet drawn 
up, and surely those steps had never been 
whitened this morning. The knocker and 
door handle presented tarnished, uncared- 
for appearances! Then they must have 
gone somewhere yesterday—a twinge of 
foolish jealousy at the thought—and not 
returned until very late, so late that even 
the model Charlotte had overslept herself. 

When in the evening she let herself in 
at her own door she found a letter addressed 
to herself lying on the door-mat. The 
receipt of a letter, through the post, was 
a matter of very rare occurrence with 
Carrie Bennett, yet she opened this one 
mechanically, and without interest. 

““My dear Carrie,” it ran, ‘I daresay 
you will be surprised at getting a letter 
from me, and what I have to tell you will 
be a bigger surprise still—I am married. 
I was married Easter Monday. I had been 
engaged to Jim—that is James Wood- 
ward, as is my husband now—for nearly 
a year, but we kept it a secret because as 
you know, I was very fond of John and 
couldn’t bear to leave him. I was just 
like between two stools, and Jim pester- 
ing me all the winter to name the day, 
and as I couldn’t summon up courage to 
tell John I was going to leave him, we 
fixed it up for Easter, and I just stepped 
out of the house Monday morning saying 
nothing to anyone. That’s what I wan- 
ted the hat for—I wonder you never 
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guessed. You'll be glad to know Jim 
thought I looked awfully nice and bride- 
like, but I suppose it’s only natural he 
should think that. Oh! I must tell you; 
Mrs. Warren, from upstairs, was in the 
secret, and she’s promised to look after 
John real well—get his meals and every- 
thing ; but I wish you'd go in to see him 
sometimes, and cheer him up a bit. 
Couldn’t you go in for a little while when 
you get this letter? He always likes a 
chat with you.” 

Carrie did not goin to see him that even- 
ing—she could not trust herself; he was 
not working his typewriter when she 
passed next morning. In the evening 
she went to see him. Mrs. Warren, 
impatient at being called away from the 
preparation of her husband’s evening 
meal, answered her knock, pushed open 
the sitting-room door, and hurried back 
to her own domain. Carrie caught a 
glimpse of him before he saw her. 

He was seated by the table, his head on 
his hands—there was no mistake about the 
dejection of his air—but the moment he 
saw her he pulled himself together. He 
rose from his chair, and moved one forward 
for her, holding on to the table as he did 
so. 

“This is very good of you to come to 
see me.” he said. ‘‘ You have heard, of 
course ? In the letter Charlotte left for 
me she said she had written to you.” 

“Yes,”” she said, taking the chair he 
had placed for her, and then she wondered 
why she had come since there was nothing 
else she could trust herself to say to him. 

“T am afraid this room doesn’t look as 
spruce as it used,” he remarked, doubtless 
by way of making conversation. ‘ Mrs. 
Warren looks after me now, you know, 
but she hasn’t got Charlotte’s ways.” 

Her eyes followed his round the room : 
there was a dreary comfortless air about 
the whole place, yet it was not exactly 
untidy. 

““ Charlotte was an excellent housewife,”’ 
she said, “‘ but apart from that you miss 
her, I know.” 

“Of course,” he nodded his head, and 
then in spite of himself, his face saddened, 
grew dark with pain. ‘ Did she think 
me such a selfish brute that she dare not 
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even tell me she was going to be married,”’ 
he burst out. ‘ Did she think I should 
have raised objections ? Why, I would 
have cut out my tongue first. We had 
had no one in the world but each other 
since we were children. How could she 
leave me like that ?” 

How could she, indeed! The question 
found its echo in the girl’s own sad heart, 
but she tried to be loyal to her friend. 

“It was that she could not bear to 
leave you,” she said, “She could not 
break it to you, and so she went without 
a word.” 

He smiled, but shook his head. “ No, 
it was not that entirely. It was that she 
had come to regard me as an obstacle and 
a hindrance in the path of her happiness— 
to be treated as a child or a very old 
person—humoured, tolerated, but told 
nothing. She would not even bring the 
man she was going to marry to see me. 
Well, well, perhaps I needed a reminder ; 
lately,” looking at her hard, *‘ I had begun 
to forget that I was not like other people 
and to dream of things that long ago I had 
recognised I must never hope for; I have 
been pulled up sharp, and before it was 
too late.” 

When she rose to go he took his crutch, 
and walked with her to the door—farther, 
as far as the little garden gate. Then 
with a definiteness born of a fixed purpose 
he held out his hand 

“Good-bye,” he said. “It was very 
kind of you to come in and see me, but 
I will not ask you to do so again. If—if 
I were now as I once was | would have 
asked you to let me love you, and perhaps 
I might have been able to make you love 
me in return. At all events I would have 
tried, but I know now that no woman 
could give me anything but pity, and I 
don’t want pity, it soon grows weary, and 
so—good-bye.” 


CHAPTER III 
DurinG the summer Carrie saw very little 
of John Kerran ; he had given up his seat 
by the window, but had he not done so, 
she would not have dared to look. Once 
returning from work she had met him, 
and had hurried past with a swift “ good- 
evening.” On another occasion she had 
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caughta glimpse of him in a passing ’bus ; 
then again she had seen him in his door- 
way smoking, but these few occasions 
were the only records in the calendar of 
her summer. 

Once, never guessing how near the 
subject was to the girl’s heart, the 
baker’s wife spoke about him when Carrie 
went in to settle her weekly bread bill. 

“It’s a sad pity about that young 
Kerran, isn’t it ?”’ she remarked. “ Since 
his sister married he’s bin going to the 
dogs just as fast as he can go. Mrs. 
Warren don’t make him comfortable, so 
I’ve heard. Never gives him his meals 
regular. It was three o'clock before he 
got his bit of dinner last Saturday, and 
that after an eight o’clock breakfast, too. 
Kerran don’t complain because he’s got 
it into his head that he’s a nuisance and 
a burden to everyone. He's thrown 
off all his old friends. ‘ They don’t want 
him now,’ he says, and he’s too proud to 
hang on to them for old acquaintance sake. 
He never goes out because he don’t like 
being stared at, and what’s the natural 
consequence of it all? He’s got thin and 
ill-looking, and as downright sullen and 
morbid as can be.” 

The next day Carrie did not leave the 
High Street until considerably later than 
usual, she was detained in consultation 
with one of the heads of the establish- 
ment ; afterwards she walked home very 
slowly, lost in thought. Later on in the 
evening, when she had had hersimple meal, 
she went out again, but not very far. Only 
to the house where John Kerran lived. 

“You told me not to come and see you 
again,’ she said, when she had found him 
at work in his sitting-room, just as she 
had found him on that other evening in 
Easter week now more than six months 
ago, ‘‘ but you see I have disobeyed you 
and come.” 

He told her that he was glad to see her, 
but his so saying could only have been 
in view of her evident nervousness, and 
with the intention of setting her at her 
ease. He did not look pleased, he only 
looked disturbed and wistful. The baker’s 
wife was right: he had changed, he had 
grown sad and thin and morbid. 

“T came to tell you of an offer I had 
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made me this afternoon,’ she went on- 
“The firm where I work have opened a 
branch in Bournemouth; they have 
offered me a very good position there. 
If I accept, I go next week.” 

She was watching him closely as she 
spoke; she saw the blood rush quickly 
to his face, and then leave it cold and grey ! 
But his voice was well under his own 
control. 

‘““ And you will accept, of course ?”’ he 
said. “ You have come to bid me good- 
bye?” 

““No,” she said, disregarding the warn- 
ing of his words. “I have not accepted 
I have left that for you to decide.” She 
looked him steadily in the face; he saw 
the anguish in her eyes. 

“You had better go,” he said, and 
turned away to the table, and with a 
shaking hand, tried to arrange some 
papers. 

“TI can’t!” the words came in a dread- 
ful whisper, but they were loud enough for 
him to hear. He dropped the papers and 
buried his face in his arms upon the table. 
There was a long silence between them ; 
he dare not trust himself to speak, to lift 
his bowed head, and she was nerving her- 
self to that for which she had come. 
Presently she drew her chair up to his, and 
laid her tender comforting arms about 
him, 
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“ John!” she whispered, “I have 
wanted for so long to tend you, and love 
you, and make you happy. Once you 
as good as said I should be able to do it. 
Won’t you let me try now? Don’t you 
care for me now, even a little ?” 

He lifted his head then, and looked at 
her hungrily. 

“Care for you!” he said. “I wonder 
if you have any vague notion how much 
I care—for even your footfall on the pave- 
ment, or a glance of your sweet face ; 
but,’ suddenly checking himself, “ why 
do I talk such folly ; do you think I will 
let you spoil your life for me?” Yet he 
did not move her arms from about his 
neck ; he was not strong enough for that. 
So then she clung the closer to him, and 
laid her head upon his breast, laughing 
softly. 

“IT do not know about having my life 
spoilt,” she said, “‘ but it would break 
my heart if you sent me from you now. 
John, John, you must not try and send 
me; I will not go.” 

So what was there left for him to do 
but clasp closer the arms that clung about 
his neck, lay his face upon the one that 
leant against his breast, and, accepting 
the great good that had come to him, tell 
her all that she was to him, then, all that 
she would be in.the near and happy 
future. 
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ANY of the historical associations 
connected with this well-known 
church, the steeple of which is 
the chief ornament of the south 

side of Cheapside, belong to the earlier 
building which was destroyed at the 
Great Fire in 1666, or indeed to an earlier 
building still ; for the tower which collapsed 
in the flames had been built only as lately 
as 1512; so that the tower which about 
the year 1360 contained the ‘“‘ Bow Bells”’ 
that are said to have recalled Dick 
Whittington to London and to an honour- 
able career as one of its most distinguished 
citizens, has long been a thing of the 
past. Nor was that the earliest tower of 
the church; for we read that in 1196 
William Fitzosbert “a seditious tailor ”’ 
took the steeple of Bow and fortified it 
with munitions and victuals ; whereupon 
the authorities, apparently unable to 
devise any other means of dislodging him, 
resorted to the very drastic expedient of 
setting the tower on fire. Indeed, as Stow, 
the antiquary, observes, ‘“‘ this church for 
divers accidents happening there hath 
been made more famous than any other 
parish church of the whole city or 
suburbs.” In 1090, shortly after the 
original church was built upon the still 
standing arches of the crypt—whence it 
was named “St. Mary at Arches,” or, in 
Latin, “‘ Ecclesia Beate Marie de Arcu- 
bus”’—“ the roof was overturned by 
tempest of wind, wherewith some persons 
were slain ;”’ and in 1271 ‘‘a great part 
of the steeple of Bow fell down and slew 
many people, men and women.” Thirteen 
years later, a citizen who had wounded 
another fled to Bow church for sanctuary, 
but “ certain evil persons,”’ friends of the 
injured man, entered during the night and 
killed him ; for which crime sixteen men 
were hanged, and ‘a certain woman 
named Alice, that was the chief causer of the 
said mischief, was burnt.’’ On account of 
the murder in the church the bui!ding was 
laid under an interdict—‘‘ the doors and 
windows being stopped up with thorns.”’ 


Bow Church, Cheapside, and its Historical 


Associations 


Another accident occurred here in 1331, in 
the reign of Edward III., when a balcony 
that had been erected against the tower 
gave way, and Queen Philippa and her 
maids of honour had an inglorious descent 
into the street, but without other harm 
being done. The King, however, was 
indignant and the jerry-builder of this 
balcony would have been beheaded but 
for the Queen’s intercession. Thereafter 
a more substantial balcony was erected in 
stone ; and it may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of the conservative spirit that 
animates the City that Wren reproduced 
this feature in the new church. It is still 
presumably at the disposal of Royalty on 
the occasion of processions along Cheap- 
side, but it is placed too high for a satis- 
factory view. 

In the Middle Ages, Cheapside was 
widened at this point by “ Honey Lane 
Market,” and it was there that the 
jousts and tournaments took place, one 
of which Queen Philippa came to see. 
Certainly Stow was right in his remark 
about the “ divers accidents.” 

The tower that was completed in 1512 
was further adorned, a few vears later, with 
five ‘‘ bows or arches of Caen stone,” that 
were described as ‘‘lanthorns,”’ one at each 
corner and one on the summit ; and these 
were not intended to be merely ornamental, 
but each was to have a light placed on it 
nightly during the winter, “ whereby 
travellers to the city might have the better 
sight thereof and not to miss of their 
ways.” This kind of crown to the steeple 
can be recognised in some ancient prints, 
and also in the seal of the church, dated 
1580, which was saved from the Fire, as 
was also some of the communion plate, 
and the registers, which date from 1538. 
But the most important survival from the 
Fire is the ancient crypt, which extends 
under almost the whole of the church. 
Parts of it are undoubtedly the original 
“arches ’’ on which the Norman church, 
completed in 1076, was built; but a 
considerable portion was rebuilt by Wren, 
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trical apparatus for 
blowing the organ is 
also placed in it, this 
combination of the 
ancient with the 
modern being at any 
rate striking, if it is 
also somewhat incon- 
gruous. <A _ portion 
of the crypt, walled 
off from that which 
is shown to visitors, 
contains human re- 
mains, which presum- 
ably will one day be 
removed to the City 
cemetery at Ilford, 
as has been done in 
the case of other 
City churches. 

The present build- 
ing was begun in 1671, 
and was nine years in 
progress. The steeple 
is generally  con- 
sidered to be Wren’s 
masterpiece ; and 
though it is a little 
less lofty than the 
spire of St. Bride’s 
(221 feet as against 
226) it looks higher, 
as it stands on higher 
ground. Itis built of 
Portland stone and 
represents all the five 
orders of classical ar- 
chitecture, the two 
most easily recog- 
nised being the Ionic 
pilasterscf the belfry, 
and the twelve Corin- 
thian columns of the 
beautiful circular 
peristyle, which con- 
stitutes the most 
charming feature of 
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the lofty steeple more especially needing 
a more substantial support. 
is now lighted by electricity, and the elec- 
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The crypt 
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George Gwilt, the Portland stone was re- 
placed by red granite. Whether that wilt 
be more successful in resisting the solvent 


power of the London 
atmosphere remains 
to be seen. The dra- 
gon on the summit is 
eight feet ten inches 
in length, and it 
carries on each wing 
an ornate cross of 
copper gilt. It is 
generally supposed 
that this dragon is 
simply the griffin, the 
crest or emblem of 
the City of London ; 
but it is used as a 
church vane _ else- 
where than in the 
City—there is one, 
for example, on the 
steeple of the church 
of St. Bavon; at 
Ghent, and it seems 
more likely that its 
original idea is to 
represent the arch- 
enemy of mankind, 
hurrying away from 
a spot that is conse- 
crated to the service 
of God. 

The bells of Bow 
Church have long 
been famous, and to 
have been born with- 
in the sound of them 
makes a _ cockney. 
But what that dist- 
ance may be is now 
more than ever du- 
bious. Whittington 
heard them as he 
ascended Highgate 
Hill; but the roar 
of the City traffic or- 
dinarily makes them 
inaudible at _ the 
other end of Cheap- 


the whole. In the earlypartofthenine- side. While the electrophone, which has 


teenth century these columns were found 
to be rapidly decaying; and, under the 


recently been fitted to the church, now 
carries the sound of them as far as the 


direction of the famous architect, Mr. wires are laid. - Presumably they might 
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be heard in Paris if the proper connection 
were made. What Dick Whittington heard 
—-and Mr. Riley, in his Preface to the 
“Liber Albus,”’ has shown that the legend 
is very likely true—was not a peal of belis 
but more probably the ringing of the cur- 
few on ‘‘ Bow Bell”’ in the stillness of the 
evening. There is no reason to suppose 
that the steeple contained any number of 
bells in the year 1360. That completed 
in 1512 seems only to have contained four : 
for, of a fifth bell, the largest, presented by 


two trebles, which make up the existing 
peal of twelve, were added in 1881. 

In 1675, when the main fabric of the 
church, but not the steeple, was com- 
pleted, a marble font with a heavy oak 
cover was presented by Francis Dashwood, 
a Turkey merchant, who had just been 
granted a coat of arms by the Herald’s 
College, and who consequently described 
himself as ‘“‘ Esquire’’ in the inscription 
on it. Some of his descendants were 
distinguished men, and the two baronets 
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Wilham Copland, tailor, the King’s mer- 
chant, we are expressly told that it was 
first rung as a knell] at his funeral; and 
he was churchwarden in 1515-6. In 
fact, change-ringing. as we now know it, 
is a post-Reformation practice, as well as 
one peculiar to this country. The bells 
that are now in the steeple are all modern. 
Wren constructed the belfry to hold a 
peal of twelve, but not more than eight 
were first hung there. In 1758 seven of 
these were recast, and two more were 
added, and the peal of ten thus formed 
was first rung on June 4th, 1762, in honour 
of the birthday of King George III. The 
vestry-books contain frequent records of 
the bells being rung in thanksgiving for 
victories during the French war. The 
XXXIV—10 


of the name now living trace their descent 
from him This font was removed from 
the church to the belfry, as a part of the 
alterations made by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Alfred) Blomfield in 1878-9; and, after 
being treated as lumber for about twenty 
years, it was presented by the late Rector 
tothe church of St. Alban, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
where its interest and value are recog- 
nised. Other changes that were made at 
the same time included the removal of 
the galleries and of the sounding-board 
over the pulpit, the cutting down of the 
pews, and the lowering of the floor of the 
church one step, a handsome marble and 
mosaic pavement being also laid at the 
same time. The wrought ironwork that 
was at this date removed from the church, 
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and stowed away in the crypt, is now 
being utilized in the new church of St. 
Osmund, Parkstone, Dorset. A singular 
altar-piece, representing: apparently the 
‘seven golden candlesticks ’ of the book 
of Revelation, was also broken up at some 
previous “ restoration’; but portions of 
it remain, and it should perhaps be res- 
tored as far as possible. The removal of 
the sounding-board was certainly un- 
ter.unate; for Wren knew what he was 
about when he placed it in the church, 
and the acoustics of the building have 
proved unsatisfactory without it. One 
item of Wren’s iron-work remains, and 

it is the sword rest on the side of the 

uurch opposite to the pulpit. On this the 

city sword-bearer hangs (or should hang) 
his sword, when the Lord Mayor attends 
the church in state. 

The vestry on the north side of the 
church is a fine and spacious room, its size 
being explained by the fact that it was 
designed to be the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s “Court of Arches’”’; and many 
ecclesiastical formalities have been 
enacted here since the bust of Charles II. 
(in whose reign it was built), was first 
placed in it. More interesting, however, 
it is to recall that here in 1698 was founded 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. From a very early period until 
the year 1847, Bow Church was a “ pecu- 
liar” of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that is to say, though situated in London, 
it was subject not to the Bishop of London, 
but to the Archbishop; and frequently 
the rector of the church was also the 
Archbishop’s “ Dean of Arches,’”’ and in 
the Middle Ages acted as a kind of inter- 
mediary between the Pope and the citizens 
of London. There is still an official styled 
‘Dean of Arches,” but he has no longer 
any connection with Bow Church. 

The ceremony of the confirmation of the 
election of an Archbishop or Bishop took 
place here until 1901, when the discredit- 
able scene which was witnessed at the 
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confirmation of the present Bishop of 
London caused Archbishop Temple to 
transfer the venue to a secular building, 
the Church House, Westminster. 

Six of the former Rectors of Bow Church 
subsequently became distinguished as 
Bishops, and have a place in the “ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’ These are 
Martin Fotherby (1549-1619), Bishop of 
Salisbury, author of a treatise entitled 
“ Atheomastix,”’ that was published after 
his death; Nicholas Felton (1556-1626), 
Bishop of Ely, and one of the translators 
of the Authorised Version. Samuel Brad- 
ford (1652-1731), Bishop of Rochester and 
Dean of Westminster; Samuel Lisle 
(1683-1749), Bishop of St. Asaph and 
later of Norwich ; Thomas Newton (1704- 
1782), Bishop of Bristol and Dean of St. 
Paul’s, author of a once famous book on 
“Prophecy,” and of an autobiography in 
four volumes; and William Van Mildert 
(1765-1836) the last “ Prince-Bishop”’ of 
Durham, It is noteworthy also that a 
Rector of Bow Church who died in 1816, 
East Apthorp by name, was a native of 
Boston, U.S.A., probably the only instance 
of an American City Rector. 

Such are some of the historical associa- 
tions of Bow Church; and it will be clear 
to the reader that, if dealt with as fully as 
they might be, and not merely briefly re- 
ferred to, as in this paper they have been, 
a volume would be needed to contain all 
that could be said. And the same is true 
of the four other parishes now united with 
St. Mary-le-Bow. All Hallows, Bread 
Street, especially is prominent in the annals 
of the Reformation ; but in truth, wher 
ever we walk in the City we tread on his- 
toric ground ; we are indeed “ citizens of 
no mean city’ ; and it is well for us from 
time to time to call to remembrance tle 
things that are past, so that we may prove 
ourselves less unworthy of the great 
heritage that has come down to us. 


ARTHUR WOLLASTON HUTTON. 
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Children 


1—-SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4TH 
Matt. vi. 10—‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


HAVE been watching the leaves fall- 
ing from the trees this week. When- 
ever the wind blows among the trees, 
the branches shiver and down the 

yellow leaves come fluttering, and it 
seemed to me that they did not like having 
to do the will of the wind and the autumn 
at all. Every now and then you would 
see some little leaf clinging to an almost 
bare branch. How it did hang on to be 
sure! as if it was saying, “ My will be 
done! My will be done.” But at last 
there came a stronger gust of wind and 
screamed in the trees, and down fell the 
poor little leaf on to the ground. The 
great will was done. I found myself 
wondering whether if the leaf had only 
known everything it would have-., been 
happy. For the soil on which it fell grew 
richer, and the seed planted in the rich 
soil sprung up to beautiful life and lovely 
blossom, and filled the garden with fra- 
grance. All because the great Will had 
its way, and brought down the leaf to mix 
itself and all its virtues with the soil. 

Now this story of the leaves set me 
thinking. Some of you boys and girls 
who go to school hear your teacher tell 
you what you must do. There is a Will 
to be done, and it is a lesson you don’t 
like, and you say “ Oh, bother,” and give 
a sigh that is pathetic enough to melt a 
heart of stone. But the Will has to be 
done. There are other lessons you want 
to be at, and you say in your hearts, ““ My 
will be done: my will be done.” But no. 
The great Will prevails, and you have 
to do what your teacher knows is best for 
you, for the Will of the school is not only 
strong but good. Some day you will see 
that your own will would have been, oh, 
so foolish ! 

“Thy Will be done.” Jesus said we 
were to say these words to God when we 
pray to Him—we who are down here in 
this school-house of the world. And so 
we say them, but after we have said them, 
when God tells us what His will is, we 
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often find ourselves saying under our 
breath, “Oh, bother,” and sighing just 
as you do in school. Some people when 
they use these words mean that they 
suppose God’s will must be done, but it’s 
a great nuisance and if they could get 
out of it they would. Some people do 
what is right but hate it all the while; 
and wish the wrong thing were not wrong 
because they want to do it very much. 
Some people, too, have got through very 
disagreeable things because they knew it 
was God’s will they should, but, oh, how 
they have grumbled at having to do it! 
Now, do you think that was what Christ 
meant when He told us to pray “ Thy 
will be done”’ ? Do you think He meant 
us to pray like that ? 

Oh, no! He meant us to say “ Thy 
will be done” because the will of God is 
the best and most beautiful thing in the 
world. He loved God’s will. He thought 
the best thing that could happen to any- 
one was to do God’s will. The worst thing 
was not to do it. So He put it into all 
our prayers, and if we are wise we shall 
pray it with eager joyful hearts— 

“Thy will be done.” 


II—SunpaAy, DECEMBER 11TH 


John vi. 9—‘‘ There is a lad here who 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes, 
but what are they among so many ?”’ 


A GREAT multitude of people away among 
the hills, hungry and footsore ; and in all 
the crowd only one who had got just 
what Jesus Christ wanted for meeting 
the need of the people—and that one 
was alad. That is the scene about which 
I want you to think. 

It was a lad who brought to Christ just 
what Christ wanted. I have often thought 
about him. I daresay the little fellow 
had been laughed at many times as he 
trudged along with his five barley loaves 
and two small fishes. I daresay that as 
the day wore on he had had no little 
trouble to defend his store of bread and 
fish from those who had brought none 
themselves. But, however that may be, 
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just in the nick of time, just at the very 
moment of need, when Christ was looking 
out for exactly what that Jad had got, 
the lad was there. I think the gift was 
very humbly, very diffidently offered. 
I think the boy was very sincerely proud 
that the Master would take the humble 
offering he had brought. But this was 
certain. It was what Christ wanted, 
and it was His at once because He 
wanted it, and a lad’s loaves and fishes 
were enough. 

I wonder if some of you boys and girls 
have ever been tempted to say that any- 
thing you could bring to Christ and His 
service would be too trivial to do any 
good. If so, we may le°rn a lesson here. 
Nothing is ever unwor..y of Him that 
He wants, and that is given with a simple, 
eager, willing spirit. 

Will you notice now that what was very 
little in the lad’s hands was all-suffictent 
when it got into the Master's hands. The 
five loaves and two fishes became satisfy- 
ing food for a hungry multitude. That 
is the lesson. The dream of the wise men 
who are called political economists is of a 
world where every man finds just his right 
place and every instrument gets exactly 
into the right hands—the hands that are 
able to do the best possible work with it. 
We shall wait a long time for that perfect 
world. But the first step is to see that our 
lives are put as instruments into the 
Master’s hands to be used for Him. Sup- 
pose I were to take one of you boys to 
a great block of marble, and put into your 
hands a hammer and chisel, and ask you 
for a statue, you would begin the task ; 
but soon you would throw down the 
hammer and chisel and tell me you could 
do nothing with them. You have made 
a mess of it. You have gone far to ruin 
the marble, and there is no statue for your 
pains. But I take my hammer and chisel 
and put them into the hands of one who is 
a master of the art, and as he works, the 
features of the face appear, and the eyes 
look out at us ; the lips part as if in speech. 
There was power there when the marble 
and the instruments got into the Master’s 
hands. Will you remember that? If 
you want to be of power in the world, 
put your life and your gifts into the 
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Master’s hands, and your bread will feed 
a multitude. 


Il1I—Sunpbay, DECEMBER 18TH 
Eccles. vii. 12—‘‘ Jt shall be well with 
them that fear God.” 


I HOPE, boys and girls, that none of you 
imagine for a moment that these words 
mean it shall be well with them that are 
afraid of God. It is never well with any- 
one who is afraid of God, just because we 
do not love to talk to anyone of whom we 
are afraid. Children are sometimes told 
very dreadful things about God, so that 
they may be frightened of Him and fear 
to do anything that they ought not to do. 
But all Jesus told us of God was to take 
away our fear—that kind of fear—and 
teach us to know Him better and love 
Him more. You know, boys and girls, 
that we don’t want you to do what is 
right simply because you are afraid to do 
what is wrong. That means that if you 
were not afraid you would /ike to do the 
wrong. We want you to do the right 
because you love the right, and forsake 
the wrong because you hate the wrong. 
You are not to cease to do wrong from the 
fear of what will happen to you if you do 
it, because in that case Jesus says you will 
still do the wrong in your hearts ; you will 
want to do it; and to desire to do it is in 
God’s sight, to do it. It is not “ well” 
with you until you hate what is wrong 
because it 1s wrong. 

But suppose there was a great king 
who determined to make all his subjects 
fear him, and obey him because they 
feared him, and suppose he did what 
many cruel despots have done—tortured 
and put to death all those who would not 
do his wicked will. At last, perhaps, his 
subjects would come to say in their hearts, 
“We will do what he says if he will let 
us live ; but we shall hate him to the end 
of time.”” Do you think even the king 
himself would have much satisfaction in 
knowing that his subjects did not obey 
him because they loved him, or respected 
him, but only out of fear, because they 
did not dare to disobey. 

But, now, let us think of another king 
—one who deserved the grand old tribute, 
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“first in the hearts of his people.” Let 
us think of a good King Aifred between 
whom and his subjects there was a bond 
of love. Because they loved him so 
dearly they would fear to do anything that 
might cavse him pain. They would gladly 
fight his battles and serve his cause and 
extend his kingdom, and all because he 
had suffered for them and suffered with 
them. Because he loved them, they loved 
him, and feared to cause him any grief 
by disobedience of foolish words or un- 
worthy lives. Ah, boys and girls, this is 
how we all ought to feel towards our King 
of Kings. 
IV—Sunpay, DECEMBER 25TH 

John ui. 11—“ We speak that we do 

know.” 


IF you ask a great many people why they 
believe what they do, they answer, ‘ Oh, 
well! everybody says so!” If you ask 
them the reason why they act.in some 
particular way, they say again, “‘ Oh, well ! 
you see everybody does it.” What they 
mean is that when they cannot give any 
good reason for believing some things and 
doing others, they can always put the 
responsibility upon “ everybody.” 

There is another even more vague way 
of putting it than that. I hear a man 
making a very extraordinary statement 
in a very positive way, and, of course, 
I think that I have found someone who 
knows. So I ask him how he knows what 
he is talking about, and he replies, ‘‘ Oh, 
they say so.” But who the “ they”’ are 
who say so he could not tell you for the 
life of him. I mention this to you 
because you will find that people 
like nothing better than to put the res- 
ponsibility for what they say, and what 
they do, and what they believe, and what 
they are, on to some other person or 
persons. 

You know if you ask some people why 
they are Christians, or why they believe 
this truth or the other, they say, “‘ Oh, 
because the Church says so,’”’ and if you 
were to ask them further it would very 
likely come out that their minister said so. 
“Well,” you say to them, “ but do you 


know it to be true? has it made any 
difference to you ? have you tried it and 
found it to be the very truth of God ?”’ 
And they get out of it by repeating, 
“It must be true because the Church 
says so.’ Again, there are other people 
who, when you ask them the same ques- 
tion as to why they believe what they do, 
say, ‘‘ Oh, because I¢ says so,” and by “ It’ 
they mean the Bible. ‘ Yes,’ you en- 
quire again, “‘ but do you know it to be 
true ?”’ and the only reply is, “ It must 
be true because the Bible says so.” 

Now, let me put to you a very simple 
case. I will suppose that a very wonder- 
ful cure has been discovered by some 
famous medical man or men—the cure 
for one of the most terrible diseases from 
which we suffer. One day I go round to 
a poor woman who is dying from this 
disease, and she tells me she is quite cer- 
tain that the cure that has been discovered 
is true. I ask her why she believes it, 
and she says that everybody says so. 
‘“ But,” say I, “ believing what everybody 
says won’t make you any better.’’ She 
replies that the cleverest men in the 
medical profession believe in the cure 
and that is enough for her. I still urge 
upon her that this belief will not save 
her life. Then she tells me that even 
a standard text-book says that there is 
a cure that never fails. To this I answer 
that even that belief will not save her 
of the disease. At this I go away, but 
in a week or two’s time I meet her walking 
about with the hue of health upon her 
face. ‘‘ Ah,” she says, ‘I believed the 
cure was a good one on the testimony of 
the doctors, and because everybody said 
so, and the standard books assured me it 
was all right. But now I know, for I have 
tried the cure myself and it has made me 
whole.” 

You boys and girls know what I want 
tosay. The only way to find out whether 
God’s love is real is to try for yourselves. 
If you want strength to conquer tempta- 
tion and be a child of God you must try 
the Gospel for yourself, and see that Jesus 
is indeed the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the world. 

C. SILVESTER HORNE. 








once, and though it is thirty years 
ago, the memory of that Sunday 
afternoon in November, 1874, is as 
vivid as the events of yesterday. He 
had just come back from America—shat- 
tered in health by an attack of pleurisy 
and though no one ever dreamed of 
associating death, with so virile a person- 
ality, his days were numbered. It was 
his month of residence at Westminster, 
and vast crowds flocked to the historic 
Abbey to hear him preach the Advent 
Sermons. Dean Stanley read the prayers, 
and then Charles Kingsley, gaunt, hag- 
gard, and worn, with the fire of genius 
in his eyes, stood up and gave out his 
text—“ Let the Peace of God rule in 
your hearts.” He had hurried up from 
Eversley—and when the service was over 
he hurried back—for his wife was seriously 
ill, and to all appearance the shadow of 
death lay over the quiet Hampshire 
Rectory. He spoke like a man who stood 
between the living and the dead. It was 
not a finished or even a well-balanced 
sermon. A critic could easily have 
pulled it to pieces. But from the open- 
ing words, ‘‘ The Peace of God! That is 
what the clergyman will invoke for you 
all, when you leave this Abbey. Do you 
know what it is ?”’ to the final sentence, 
“Yes, with the Peace of God ruling in 
your hearts, you will be able to become 
what without it you will never be 
masters of yourselves””—it was unlike 
any other sermon I ever heard. 
Kingsley spoke out of the fulness of his 
own heart. He looked like a Hebrew prophet 
as he stood there—his noble, impetuous 
face, scarred by conflict and battle, lit up, 
amid the darkness which slowly fell on 
the spell-bound crowd which filled to 
overflowing the great spaces of the Abbey. 
He dwelt on the hurry of the age, the 
temper of rivalry which dominated the 
modern world, the restless quest of no- 
velty, the still more restless quest of 
pleasure, the ignoble pursuit—at all costs 
—of wealth, the parade of luxury, and 
much else which belittled existence in all 
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but the m terial sense. He declared that 
the “‘ Peace of God” had grown rare in 
England. He reminded us of that “ heroic 
slave,” Epictetus, and summed up, in a 
phrase, his lofty philosophy of life. The 
slave refused to quarrel with circumstances 
which he was powerless to alter, and so, 
in spite of his bonds, was free. We were 
not slaves in that hard old Pagan sense, 
but we never could be free, in the 
Christian sense, unless the spirit of dis- 
content was exorcised. It was useless, 
nay, worse than useless, for the soul to 
“beat its wings against the gates of 
brass.”” It must learn the secret of 
a more excellent way. It must master 
the “primer of eternal life.’’ It must 
know once for all that life— 
** Ts not an idle ore, 
But heated hot with burning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 


And batter'd with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.” 


The preacher conjured up the great, 
far-reaching memories of Westminster 
Abbey. He appealed to the immor- 
tal dead who lay all around in wit- 
ness that life was a battle and only 
in one way could it end in victory. 
One passage in that burning address 
was surely written in letters of fire on 
the heart of every man and woman 
who heard it. ‘Learn to be contented 
with God. Learn to be dissatisfied with 


yourself. Most of us reverse the pro- 
cess. We are at war with the Divine 
Will. We are only too well contented 


with ourselves.” Then, turning swiftly 
round to the people who filled the North 
aisle, he stretched forth his hand, and in 
command ng, almost imperious tones, 
reiterated the words—‘‘ Do you hear 
what I say down there? Learn to be 
contented with God. Learn to be dis- 
satisfied with yourselves.”’ Two months 
later, with the words “‘ No more fighting ” 
on his brave lips, Charles Kingsley passed, 
amid the sorrow of the English-speaking 
race, to where, ‘‘ beyond these voices, 
there is peace.” 

THE EpItor. 
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Men and Movements 


I—Baal Redivivus 


O hint of that in the England of 
to-day will probably provoke 
scornful surprise and incredulous 
laughter. We think of Baal wor- 

ship as a coarse and revolting form of 
idolatry, to which the Israelites lent 
themselves in their debased and benighted 
moods, and which dare not show itself in 
our enlightened times. But that is not 
quite the truth. Baal worship was a 
certain spirit and temper and a fashion 
of thought which survives under other 
names. It meant frivolity, light-headed- 
ness, and loose morals. It meant lives 
ruled by the senses and the lust of the 
eyes and the flesh, rather than by reason, 
sobriety, serious thought and belief in a 
judgment to come. In religion it meant 
ritual, imposing forms, trust in priests and 
machinery rather than reverence, obe- 
dience, and moral endeavour. It meant 
an easy life, self-indulgence and intense 
devotion to pleasure and pleasant things. 
In fact it was an epicurean philosophy, 
the philosophy of “ Let us eat and drink 
for to-morrow we die.”’ 

Baal worship in that deeper sense never 
entirely ceases. Our England bears a 
striking resemblance to Israel in that 
and perhaps other respects. We are, 
on the whole, and have been for three 
centuries at least, a religious, Bible- 
reading, Sabbath-keeping, sanctuary- 
loving people, with a certain serious 
thoughtfulness and honest belief in 
work and duty. But at certain periods 
we let ourselves go by way of change into 
a carnival of Baal worship. Thoughtful 
and observant students of the times can 
hardly fail to conclude that such a season 
is upon us now. Baal has got the upper 
hand. There have been far worse spells 
of it in our nation’s history, but there is 
enough of it now to suggest misgivings. 
We see wide-spread frivolity and light- 
headedness. There is a mass of frivolous 
literature and frivolous reading, which 
is worse than none. It is the age of tit- 
bits, thin novels and scrappy news- 


papers. There is a mania for sports, 
shows and pleasure. There is a religion 
of excessive ritual and priestly forms. 
There is an epicurean philosophy about, 
which unblushingly declares that enjoy- 
ment is life’s main business and end. 
There is a slackening of interest in public 
worship and diminishing congregations. 
There is increasing disregard of the Lord’s 
Day. In upper circles the day is being 
given to in and out-door games and 
drawing-room parties, and among all 
classes Sunday and week-end excursions 
are playing havoc with its sanctities. 
And there we stop! There is no need to 
lay on the black paint too thick. And 
it is well to repeat that England in past 
times had been incomparably further away 
from God end sobriety than it is now. In 
the time ot the Restoration, in the days of 
the Georges, and in the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century. Still there is quite 
enough Baal worship about to call for new 
Elijahs. I am not a pessimist—that is 
impossible to a true believer in Christ. 
I am full of hope that the present craze of 
light-headedness will prove as aforetime 
to be but the fashion of a day. The froth 
and foam on the surface of the nation’s 
life is thicker than usual for the moment, 
but underneath there is the old Puritan 
England which never dies, the Sabbath- 
revering, sanctuary-loving England. 
There is the strong, sturdy, patiently- 
working, duty-regarding element, a deep 
vast volume of it, and that will come up 
again and assert itself with might. It 
has always come up again after each time 
of epicurean looseness. A people get 
surfeited with too much pleasure. It 
begins at length to hunger for righteous- 
ness and thirst for God. It craves bigger 
thoughts and remembers that there is a 
judgment to come. It stands upon its 
feet, looks up, and girds itself for a nobler 
service than the ministry of its own 
pleasures. 

In God’s mercy we shall see this again, 
and we pray that it may not be long 
delayed. 








152 
Il—The Cry of a Deeper Life 


Whilst I write there comes a confirma- 
tion of the paragraph which closed the 
previous article, and a striking answer to 
the faint hearts and feeble minds who 
tell us that ‘“‘ the godly man ceaseth and 
the faithful fail from among the children 
of men.” 

A great daily journal has made its 
columns a sort of confessional where men 
and women who have little to do with 
priests, might speak their inmost thoughts 
about the greatest of questions; and the 
voices manifold and diverse which have 
told their secrets at that strangely con- 
stituted shrine furnish a chapter in reli- 
gious history which cannot be too care- 
fully studied. It is on the whole hopeful, 
if not quite satisfactory and inspiring, 
reading. 

We remember well a similar correspond- 
ence which appeared about a dozen years 
ago in another London journal under the 
heading, “Is Christianity Played Out ?” 
Similar in the topic discussed, but in the 
spirit, temper, and conclusions of the an- 
swers, most dissimilar. The most super- 
ficial comparison of the two indicates a 
remarkable advance in healthy directions. 
The former letters were characterized by 
flippancy, irreverence, ‘and often an 
almost brutal cynicism. All this is 
changed in the correspondence which has 
just appeared. There are solitary excep- 
tions. Ladies of society who know more 
of the world of fashion and of the turf 
than of the world of faith write with the 
unfecling vulgarity which might be ex- 
pected of them. But, generally, the 
letters are respectful, considerate, rever- 
ent, and marked by a tender seriousness, 
whether their conclusions are of the 
brighter or sadder kind. 

They prove abundantly, both by their 
number and quality, that the nation is 
not wholly given up either to covetousness 
or pleasure, that there is an immense 
voiume of earnest thought and enquiry, 
and that among all classes and conditions, 
even among those which have been the 
despair of the Church, religion has a 
tenacious and surprising hold. 

It should be remembered that the 
working, fighting host of Christians, take 
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little part in these discussions. Men who 
are heartily engaged in the Master's 
service are both too busy and too sure of 
their faith to spend their time in the 
arena of doubt and debate. The corre- 
spondence has been maintained chiefly 
either by those who are only loosely 
attached to the Churches, or commonly 
known as outsiders. And therein lies the 
significance of it. From the most un- 
expected quarters come simple confes- 
sions of faith in God and in the Christ 
who reveals Him. Three-fourths of the 
writers are holding on to Christ as the 
light and life of men, though they may not 
believe all the things about Him which 
the Churches teach. There is a con- 
spicuous absence of the fierce unfeeling 
attacks with which men of the Blatchford 
school have made us painfully familiar ; 
and the way in which that school is 
ignored in the correspondence proves 
amply what might have been expected, 
that its influence has been immensely 
exaggerated, and that the faith is in no 
danger from that quarter. 

The letters altogether are a welcome 
revelation. They indicate a large mea- 
sure of unsettlement and unrest, but no 
deep-rooted unbelief—one feels through- 
out that there is faith, with a longing for 
a more assured faith. It sounds like one 
prolonged cry, ‘Lord, I believe, help 
Thou mine unbelief,” and that is not an 
attitude which suggests despair. 

The letters ought to be taken as an 
earnest appeal to the Church and in some 
sense a rebuke. The writers have no- 
thing to say against Christ, but they have 
many things to say against Christians, 
not always just, yet suggestive of things 
not altogether untrue. It is the Church 
which is criticized, not the Master of the 
Church. These voices testify with sin- 
gular unanimity that Christ is altogether 
lovely, but that when He is sought for 
in the faces and lives of His people He is 
rarely found. 

That may be, and I believe is, greatly 
over-stated in the correspondence, but 
there is sufficient truth in it to set the best 
of Christians thinking, and asking as the 
disciples asked, “ Lord, is it I?” 

J. G. GREENHOUGH. 








Little Lady Leaflet: A Pixie Tale 


WO small persons, full of their own 
importance, set out from home 
one sunny autumn afternoon to 
earn the longed-for sixpence, 

which they had been promised—a_ real 
silver sixpence, all for their very own. 

Now the work they had to do was not 
by any means so very easy; for you see 
the basket had to be quite full, and 
Jeremiah was only barely tall enough to 
reach the lower branches of the Bramble- 
Bushes, pull them down, pick the berries 
off, and hand them on to Mary Ellen, who 
took them one by one and laid them 
carefully in the basket. 

Mary Ellen was exceedingly proud of 
her brother, for ever so many reasons ; 
he was nearly six, while she, poor little 
woman, was not quite four; he was, oh! 
so big—so Mary Ellen thought—while she 
was short and rather fat, and then of 
course, he was almost a man, while she 
was only a little girl. 

The two children worked very hard for 
a while, almost in silence, but after a time 
poor little Mary Ellen, who was beginning 
to grow tired, announced in a plaintive 
tone of voice :— 

“The berwies are biting me drefful ! 
and got quite cross when Jeremiah 
laughed at her and toid her it was “ only 
thorns.” 

“T’ve got hundreds and millions in my 
fingers,” he said laughing hard-heartedly. 

“It’s all the velly same,” she answered, 
“ the berwies are detting velly cross.” 

But the fact of the matter was that the 

little maid herself was rather cross, she 
was quite tired out by all the hard work 
of the afternoon, and had only tasted 
just a few Black-Berries when Jeremiah 
was not looking. For he had strictly 
forbidden her to have any. 
“T’se_ tired,” she announced again. 
I’se not doin to bick dose nasty Blacks 
any more,’”’ and Mary Ellen ran away 
with the basket of Black-Berries and sat 
down on a_ heap of golden-brown 
leaves under a_ beautiful copper-beech 
tree. 





” 


“ 


Jeremiah was greatly taken aback, but 
as he was really fond of his little sister, 
he decided not to scold her this time. To 
tell the truth, although of course it would 
never do for Mary Ellen to hear it, he too 
was beginning to feel rather tired. 

So he went over and sat down beside 
the little girl, among the golden leaves, 
and anxiously looked into the basket to 
see if they had nearly earned their six- 
pence. 

Alas! the basket was only about half- 
full and the Berries did not seem to Jere- 
miah to be the best he had seen; some- 
how so many of the lovely fat juicy ones 
always appeared to grow out of reach far 
above his head. 

He was annoyed, and felt that he would 
very much like Mary Ellen to be annoyed 
too. 

“Mary Ellen,” he said, 
wish you was me ?” 

Mary Ellen did wish it very often, but 
of course would not admit that to Jere- 
miah, so she just asked ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘“‘ Because then you could pick Black- 
Berries all day without getting tired, and 
get hundreds of thorns in your fingers like 
me and not run away.” 

This boasting remark on the part of 
Jeremiah naturally made Mary Ellen very 
angry indeed. 

“T’se not one bit tiwerd. I’se only 
doin to have my tea,” she said, taking the 
Biggest and Blackest Berry out of the 
basket and popping it quickly into her 
mouth. 

Jeremiah’s face grew red, and his voice 
sounded very loud and very rough, as he 
shouted :— 

‘““ Mary Ellen, I told you not to eat any 
Blacks; you're a greedy little ———. 
And if you will believe it, children, he 
called her by such a nasty name. 

But if you will promise me faithfully 
never to use it, I shall tell you what it 


‘ 


“don’t you 


” 


was ; I am sure you have never heard it.”’ 
It was: p-i-g—pig. Just fancy; 


what an awful shock for poor Mary Ellen! 
I think all things considered she behaved 
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better than might have been expected 
under the circumstances. ~She merely 
helped herself to some more of the Berries, 
and pointing at Jeremiah, said triumphan- 
tly, as well as she could with her mouth 
full. 

“You called dem Blacks; you called 
dem Blacks; oh! you silly ’ickle boy!” 
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you feel sorry for Jeremiah and Mary 
Ellen? I do, especially, as you wiil hear 
presently, it was not altogether quite their 
fault. 

It had all come about so unexpectedly, 
so suddenly. 

For a second the two children stood 
quite still, aghast at the sight of their 
treasured Berries lying in the 














dust. 

Then Mary Ellen began to 
cry at the top of her voice. 
Jeremiah tried his best not 
to cry too, but the tears would 
come rushing into his eyes 
and overflow on to his cheeks, 
and although he did not make 
as much noise as Mary Ellen, 
he felt equally miserable. 

Ah me! They had worked 
so hard, they were both so 
tired, their beautiful blue- 
black Berries were white with 
dust, the silver  sixpence 
seemed further than ever 
away. 

And the poor little things 
cried and cried and cried till, 
sinking into the golden leaves, 
they fell fast asleep. 

* * * 





Then such a funny thing 
happened. 
The Wind breathed ar-ong 


the leaves, which began to 
move, to jump about and 


chase one another, and on 
looking more closely one saw 
they were not leaves at all, 
but little brown Pixies all 
in the greatest glee, dancing 
and capering and ready for 





Two small versons set out from home 


For you see Jeremiah always laughed at 
her for being a Baby and for using such 
a babyish word. 

Now, to be made fun of by Mary Ellen 
was more than Jeremiah could endure ; 
he snatched the basket from her in such 
a temper and in such haste that it fell on 
to the ground and every single Black- 
Berry rolled out. 

What a terrible thing to happen! Don’t 






any fun. 

It was they who had 
managed to upset the Black-Berries and 
made Jeremiah say such rude things to 
his little sister, so you see he and poor 
Mary Ellen were greatly to be pitied. 

The Pixies, in high humour, were 


amusing themselves hopping merrily up 
and down over the sleeping children, 
busily tangling their hair and _ tickling 
their faces. 

There is no telling what might have 














The Pixies were busily tangling their hair 
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happened, when suddenly the sound of a 
silvery gong stole through the surrounding 
silence. 

The Pixies scampered off in great 
haste, and as they darted through the 
wood they looked just like the golden- 
brown leaves of autumn driven before the 
wind. 

Presently they came to where a great 
number of other Pixies were gathered 
together. I am afraid to say how many, 
but I am sure there must have been 
hundreds and hundreds. 

They were all in their brightest dresses, 
and looked as cheerful and as happy as 
proper Pixies should. The occasion of 
their assembling was a festive and solemn 
one, for they had met together to celebrate 
the coming of age of their Beloved Prin- 
cess—Little Lady Leaflet. 

Now you have not yet heard anything 
about Little Lady Leaflet or who she was, 
so I must just tell you what I know about 
her, and why she had such a singular 
name. 

She was also sometimes called ‘‘ The 
Pixie with the Golden Heart,” but I 
shall tell you more about that afterwards. 

You see, a long time before my story 
began, the Pixie-Elders had one 
day assembled in ‘“‘Solemn Council.” 
They wished very much to elect a Princess 
to rule over them, if they could only find 
one whose Heart was true and loving. 

Now, generally speaking, the Pixies 
were inclined to be rather naughty. 
Although they delighted in fun and 
mischief, a good many were getting tired 
of leading idle lives, and they longed for 
a Ruler, who would help them to be less 
frivolous. Just as they had given up all 
hope of finding a Princess such as they 
wanted, and were about to break up 
their meeting and scatter themselves once 
more through the forest, their attention 
was attracted by the fluttering move- 
ments of a beautiful little golden leaf, 
which came floating slowly towards them 
through the air. 

It was a_ little child. 


The Pixies 


crowded round her, asking her name, and 
where she came from, and dozens upon 
dozens of questions, which the poor little 
thing was quite unable to answer. 
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So they called her Little Lady 
Leaflet, and ‘chose her for their Leader, 
because she had come just as they were 
looking for a Princess. 

Little Lady Leaflet was brought up 
amongst the Pixies, in fact, she looked 
just the same as the other little brown 
Pixie children, and was as happy and 
as careless as they. 

Bye-and-bye, however, the Pixies 
noticed a beautiful Light in her eyes, and 
as she grew older it seemed to become 
brighter and brighter, until at last, they 
saw it could only be the Light from her 
Heart. 

Then they rejoiced, because they 
knew that to give out such a light a 
Heart must be very loving, true and 
tender. 

But how her Heart became Golden no 
one knew, and Little Laly Leaflet would 
not tell. 

“Wait until I come of age,” she said, 
“and then you will hear all about it.”’ 

And now the time had come at last, 
and everyone in all Pixie-land had 
assembled together for Little Lady Leaflet 
to tell them how she had got her Golden 
Heart. 

“It was just this way,” said the little 
Princess, and as she spoke her eyes shone 
very brightly. ‘I lost my Heart one 
day. It went right away and wandered 
all over the world, it was very fond of fun 
and mischief’’ (the Pixies looked rather 
ashamed), “it was always restless and 
discontented, searching for something 
better to do. Sometimes the wind blew 
and the tempest raged and it longed for 
a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
storm and from rain. It went into wild 
and desert places where the sun shone 
burning hot, and weary and exhausted it 
searched for a quiet resting-place far away 
from the heat and dazzling glare. One 
day in a wilderness it stopped under the 
shadow of a Great Rock, and waited there 
awhile, and while it rested Love came and 
spoke to it gently, so gently, that at first 
it scarcely understood, then suddenly 
Love touched it, and immediately it 
became Gold.” 

She paused—‘ And then I got it back 
again,’ she said in a happy voice. 











LITTLE LADY LEAFLET : 


The Pixies had never been so silent, 
they were strangely moved by the Prin- 
cess’ story, and no one spoke until a very 
old Pixie-man summoned up 
to say: 

“Little Lady Leaflet, what was your 
heart before you lost it ?”’ 

The Princess shivered and it was some 
time before she answered in a low tone : 

‘““My Heart was of stone.”’ 

The Pixies shivered too. Somehow 
they had never felt like this before ; they 
knew their Hearts were not of Gold. 

“Little Lady Leaflet,” said the shri- 
velled old Pixie-man again, “‘ Will you 


courage 


tell us where we may find Love ?”’ and all 
the Pixies waited breathlessly for the 
answer. 


“T only know,” the Princess answered 
gently, “ that you will not find Love unless 
you send your Hearts out.” 

““ Send our Hearts out !”’ exclaimed the 
Pixies in amazement. “How very 
dangerous that would be. What should 
we do if we had no Hearts for ourselves ? ”’ 
and a perfect storm of little voices arose, 
some shouting in wonder and surprise, 
some in hope, some even in angry in- 
dignation. 

Little Lady Leaflet waited until the 
excitement had died away, and then her 
clear voice rang out. 

“ Ah!” she said, “ that is just it, you 
must send your Hearts right away, and 
it will not be dangerous if you tell every- 
one to go straight forward, and to remem- 
ber that Love is waiting, waiting for each 
one, waiting to touch and change it into 
xold.” 

The Princess ceased speaking, and in 
the silence that followed the whisperings 
of the wind could be heard distinctly. 

The listening Pixies caught the 'e- 
frain of a song, and as its echoes died 
softly away, they took it up in chorus, 
fluttering their tiny wings in unison, and 
singing, as with one voice: 
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‘‘ Hearts of stone though dead and cold, 
In the warmth of Love unfold, 

Change to living Hearts of Gold.” 

* * * * * 

It was almost dark when Jeremiah sat 
up, and rubbed his sleepy eyes with his 
two fat little fists. He looked about him 
in a bewildered kind of way, and tried 
hard to realize where he was, for he had 
been dreaming of Pixie-land and of 
Pixies, and that ever so many had just 
been kissing him and asking him to forgive 
them for all the mischief they had done. 
He could not see any now, so he concluded 
it must have been the copper-beech leaves, 
which were coming down fast, falling on 
his upturned face. 

He looked at Mary Ellen; 
still fast asleep. 

“Wake up. Wake up,” he said, shak- 
ing her vigourously. “It’s time to go 
home !’ 

Then suddenly he saw that the basket 
was full, brim full, of lovely large juicy 
Black-Berries, many more and much 
finer ones than had been in it before. 

“Mary Ellen! Mary Ellen! Wake up! 
Wake up!” he shouted in great excite- 
ment. “‘I do believe the Pixies have 
been picking Blacks for us !”’ 

“Yes, of course they have,”’ said Mary 
Ellen, opening her eyes, “I saw dem do 
it, and dey tissed me when dey went 
away!” she said, as a little brown leaf 
came fluttering down from the tree and 
touched her face. And all the way home 
the children were accompanied by hun- 
dreds and hundreds of the dancing, 
golden-brown autumn leaves. 

Pixies! do you say? Well, really, 
children, I do not know, but if there is 
no such thing as a Pixie, I should just 
like to know who picked the Black- 
Berries. One thing I know for certain, 
and that is, that night the clear and 
radiant Light shone more brilliantly than 
ever in Little Lady Leaflet’s steadfast 
eyes. 


she was 


M. BowENn-COLTHURST. 














THE Love which passeth Knowledge is— 
Love in spite of Knowledge. 
* * x 
THe nameless grave is nothing. Mozart 
lies in one. He died at thirty-five, but 
not with all his music in him. On the 
contrary, his sound has gone out into all 
the earth. 
* * * 
HAVE you ever thought when it was 
that St. Paul “thanked God and took 


courage.” It was not in the hour of 
triumph. It was between his shipwreck 
and his prison. 


* x * 


THE appeal of the Unseen seems as 
powerless in some lives as that of the sun 


in its strength on the rocks of the 
shore or the sands of the desert. 
* * * 
Louis STEVENSON was right. A man 


ought to know what he prefers, instead 
of humbly saying amen to what the world 
tells him he ought to prefer. So shall he 
keep his soul alive. 

* * * 

ONE of the popular fallacies of modern 
life is that ‘ "one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s.”” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The moment that such 
a test is applied to practical affairs it 
breaks down hopelessly. 

* * * 

HERE is a barbed “ arrow” shot from 
the banks of the Ganges—a veritable 
invitation to think. “The majority of 
Englishmen who come to India,” said a 
Hindu of Benares recently, “appear to 
send their religion back by the ship which 
brought them to our shores.” He felt 
that they “called themselves” Christians, 
but when all was said and done that was 
the beginning and end of the matter. 





PoETRY, on any worthy and sustained 
scale, seems almost a lost art. There has 
been a mighty falling off in this direction 
since the days of Goethe, and yet even 
the author of “ Faust,” taking a look 
round literature declared that his great 
contemporaries “ put too much water in 
their ink.’”’ One wonders what so great a 
master would have said, had he lived to 
express a literary verdict on such work in 
the opening decade of the twentieth 
century. 
* a ok 

AFTER all, in spite of our vaunted civili- 
zation, we have not advanced far in certain 
directions, and can ill afford to throw 
stones at the wisdom of the ancients. 
Take one instance: Chubbs, the great 
locksmiths, still use, to bore through steel 
a portable and distinctly primitive hand- 
drill—which is an exact reproduction of 
an implement in use in Egypt when the 
Land of the Nile was still under the des- 
potic sway of the Pharaohs. 

* * * 

Victor Huco, even after eighty, kept 
an open mind. He refused to grow old 
in the sense of contracted sympathies or 
impatient outlook on .he world. He de- 
clared that as life went on, the horizon 
seemed to widen. 

* * * 


THAT was a wise man who, whenever 
any one put the idle question to him, 

‘Well, what is there new with you ?” was 
wont to reply, ‘‘Not much, but I am 
trying to understand the old 4 little 
better!” Perhaps he was not, to borrow 
a cheap, grandiloquent phrase, “ abreast 
of the times,” but for all that, we could 
do with at least a few more men of that 
kind just now. 
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KNIGHT, of 
St. Andrew’s, 
apart from 








distinctly aca- 
demic work, is 
perhaps chiefly 
known to most people as the greatest 
living authority on Wordsworth, and 
as the editor of a series of useful 
manuals entitled ‘“ Philosophical Classics 
for English Réaders.”’ In the course of 
a distinguished life he has met on easy 
and familiar terms a host of famous 
men, a circumstance which lends un- 
common interest to the volume of remin- 
iscences which he has just published. 
The book is important, at all events 
to those who care to hear something new 
which is quite other than trivial, about 
the great literary celebrities of the Vic- 
torian Era written from personal know- 
ledge. Dr. Knight was privileged to have 
much intimate talk with thinkers like 
Carlyle, Teiunyson, Browning, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Matthew Arnold, James 
Martineau, Dean Stanley, and that ver- 
satile man of genius who won a reputation 
in letters 2 well as in statesmanship— 
W. E. Gladstone. He does not, of course, 
attempt to give us anything in the nature 
of full length portraits, but assuming that 
that is superfluous, proceeds to tell us 
of his own intercourse with men whose 
names are household words, adding some- 
times little clues to character, sometimes 
snatches of conversation, and occasionally 
self-revealing letters and diverting anec- 
dotes. 

Upwards of forty years have rolled 
away since Dr. Knight first met the Sage 
of Chelsea under the roof of Linlathan 
House, in Forfarshire, a place at which 
many men of light and leading were wont 
to foregather when that magnetic and 

















unworldly mystic, Thomas Erskine, was 
its master. Erskine was the very incar- 
nation of sweetness and light, and no one 
came into his presence without falling 
under his spell. Carlyle forgot to be 
boisterous and _ self-assertive, and was 
never seen to more advantage in conse- 
querice than under Erskine’s roof. In 
after vears Dr. Knight saw not a little 
of the author of “Sartor Resartus”’ in the 
old red brick house at Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, wherc so many laborious days were 
spent in hard thinking and plain living. It 
will soon ‘be a quarter of a century since 
he died among his books, world-wearied, 
disillusionised, not reluctant to depart, 
and long before that, his door was shut— 
perhaps wisely, on all but the most inti- 
mate of his triends. Thereicre there are 
few people now alive who can tell us what 
happened behind it in the days before 
the great darkness fell in the removal of 
his wife. Dr. Knight knew 5 Cheyne Row 
before leughter- was extinguished within 
its walls, and his glimpses of Carlyle at his 
ease in swift pictorial incisive talk—it is 
too iong to quote—take us at a step into 
the room. ‘I have heard him pour forth 
a continuous stream of impassioned de- 
clamation for more thanan hour at a time, 
and so keen were his characterisations, so 
felicitous were his arrow-shots ot criticism, 
sc rich his satire, so intense his patriotic 
sympathy with all that belonged to 
national life and character, that no listener 


could wish the wonderful utterance to 
cease.” 
The conclusions of modern science, 


or perhaps we should say its airy, con- 
fident assumptions, were Carlyle’s mortal 
antipathy. Darwin, Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer, he could not away with, they 
were neither more nor less in his judg- 
ment than “ inagnificent asses,”’ but some- 
times he would laugh at his own extrava- 
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and “Talks about Hymns and _ their 


gant assertions. Tennyson comes vividly 
into vicw, especially in a suggestive 
aliusion by himself to the trie inwardness 
of “In Memoriam.” Browning is repre- 
sented by a sheaf of interesting letters, and 
so is James Martineau. The “ Prophet of 
Ve e Street,”’ as the people who attended 
his ministry calied Frederick Maurice, is 
depicted as one of the most chivalrous 
men of his generation—as full of light and 
fue as a diamond. Dean Stanley crosses 
the page, tactful, gracious, quick-witted, 
and equal to any occasion. But it is im- 
possible to go through the hst in detail, 
it is enough to say that a worshipful com- 
pany of distinguished men appear in vivid 
bits of portraiture. 

There is no need to dwell on the wonder- 
ful career of Helen Keller. She has told 
the world in ‘ The Story of My Life” how 
her imprisoned soul was set tree. No one 
surely ever crossed the threshold of youth 
at more cruel disadvantage, and the girl 
of genius remains to this day not only 
deaf and dumb, but blind. Yet she has 
graduated in an American university and 
conquered all hearts by her courage, 
fortitude, and resource. ‘“‘“My Key of 
Life,’’ which has just been published with 
a beautiful portrait of this living heroine, 
is a veritable human document. She 
shames us by her buoyant optimism. 
Here in her own words is her creed: “I 
believe in God, I believe in man, I believe 
in the power of the Spirit, I believe it is 
a sacred duty to encourage ourselves and 
others; to hold the tongue from any 
unhappy word against God’s world be- 
cause no man has any right to complain 
of a universe which He made good, and 
which thousands have striven to keep 
good. I believe we should so act that 
we may draw nearer and more near the 
age when no man shall live at his ease, 
when another suffers.” It would be an 
impertinence to add any commentary to 
such words ; it is enough to say that they 
do not stand alone in a little book which is 
written throughout from a high altitude 
of experience and is in no common sense 
an invitation to think. 

Two books which may stand together in 
the compass of a narrow paragraph are 
“Hymns of the Christian Centuries,” 





Writers.” The first is a choice anthology 
which reveals the unity of Christian faith 
and hope in all centuries and amongst men 
of all creeds. We have seldom met with 
a more attractive coliection, and the 
volume would make an admirable gift- 
book. The other volume-—it is scarcely 
more than a pamphlet—-has an interesting 
and pathetic origin. The Talks of which 
it consists were given at Medland Hall, 
which claims to be the only Free Shelter 
in London open to homeless men all the 
year round, irrespective of creed or 
nationality. During the thirteen years it 
has been in existence it has given food 
as well as shelter to upwards of two 
million outcasts of the streets. On Sun- 
day evenings a religious service is held, 
and on an average six hundred homeless 
men are present. Hymns more than any- 
thing else appeal to them, and so these 
Talks about them were started. They 
are homely, artless, and direct. 

Mrs. Molesworth is unrivalled in real- 
istic studies of child-life ; her little folks 
are genuine small people, fuil of wonder 
and wilfulness, merriment and mischiet. 
Sybil of ‘ The Ruby Ring” is drawn to 
the life—discontented with her lot, eager 
for change, which, with the help of the 
talisman she contrives to secure, much 
to ber own disillusionment, for after 
all, the life of a gypsy has its drawbacks. 
Sybil pleases herself and finds it hard 
work. It wouid be unfair to say more. 
for the story ought to be set without delay 
on the nursery shelf of every home. 
The book is beautifully illustrated after 
the manner of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” 
‘ Little Miss Peggy,” and other battered 
and dog-eared treasures of that noisy 
room upstairs. 


“ Retrospects,”” by William Knight, Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrew’s. Smith Elder and Co., London. 

““ My Key of Life,’’ by Helen Keller. Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Isbister and Co., London. 

“ Hymns of the Christian Centuries,’ compiled 
by Mrs. Percival Mackrell. George Allen, 
London. 

“Talks to Medland Hall Men about Hymns 
and their Writers,” by E. Wilson Gates. Warren 
Hall and Lovett, London. 

“The Ruby Ring,” by Mrs. Molesworth 
Illustrated. Macmillan and Co., London. 
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y riz WORLD'S REMEDY ror 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 


()wbridge 


fung Tonte 


IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. 
The enormous Success of Owbridge’s Lung Tonte 
could not have been won, and continue to increase 
after 30 Years, apart from its great intrinsic 
merit as the most efficacious remedy ever known. 

Beware of Substitutes ; 
ask for **OWBRIDGE ”’ when buying 
Lung Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 
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W. T. OWBRIDGE, Ltd., Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). ue e 
Cally, wiclbio 
Cogactanthegne The Best .s the Cheapes: 


Manufactory, London, W.C. 














HOW TO GET A 


“PROVOST” Porringer 


FOR NOTHING. 


A Remarkable Offer. 


A 2zpint Porringer for 30 2-lb. Coupons, or 2/=. Cash. 
A 3-pint Porringer for 50 2:lb. Coupons, or 2/6 
A 5-pint Porringer for 75 2-lb. Coupons, or 3/= 
A 6-pint Porringer for 100 2-lb. Coupens, or 3/6 





Those sending cash have the amount refunded on forwarding coupons as stated. mn! 
THERE IS A COUPON ON EVERY PACKET. 


A ‘ Provost” Porringer is not an ordinary pan, but a beautifully 
enamelled double pan, the inner pan enamelled in pure white, the 
outer pan in deep blue, and not only is it a porringer, but it can be 
used for all general cooking purposes. 


‘‘PROVOST” OATS 


are the finest selected S otch Oats, the best in the world. Infinitely 
superior to American or other Foreign Oats. 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, Annan, N.B. 


Try our “ Blue Bell” Flaked Rice ; it makes dainty puddings in five minutes. Simply drench the 
flakes in boiling water and cook in an oven for five minutes. 3d. a packet. 
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THREE LARGE PRESENTATION PLATES. = §°!4 »y,2!! 


Booksellers. 
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